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Condition of Buckinghamehi 


HE Cottage dwellings 
to which we directed 
attention in our previous 


























were of comparatively 
old date. If we look to 
the more recently con- 
structed houses which 
are intended to supply 
the place of those which 
are rapidly passing 
away, we find with re- 
gret little increase in 
the size of the rooms. 
The foundations are 
better laid; the red-brick 
walls, the internal 
plastering, and theslated 
roofs, are better than 
the thatched roofs and 
mud walls of the older 
places: but the new 
rooms are often but little 
ifany larger. Even when 
different materials are 
brought into use, it 
seems difficult to fall 
into other and better 
plans. Experience of 
the old cottages should 
have taught the builders 
toallow additional space, 
and increased sanitary 
\ knowledge should have 
= shownthe need forlarger 
windows, and thorough | 


notes of this district,* | 





still used, though the reasons have disappeared. 
In parts of Aylesbury some new houses have 
been built back to back, and in some instances 
two-roomed dwellings, of two stories in height, 
have been erected without any opening at all at 
the back. There are better planned houses 
which have been recently erected in Aylesbury, 
bat it is to the homes provided for the labouring 
classes that we wish particularly to direct atten- | 
tion, and it would be well if better plans were | 
introduced for such residences than any we have 
yet seen in this district, Let us again remark 
that the amount of poor-rates, both in the 
country and in the town districts, materially 
affects the condition of the homes of the poorer 
classes. In Buckinghamshire parishes, the varia- 
tion of the rates is no less marked than it is be- 
tween those of Whitechapel and Bethnal-green, 
and St. George’s, Hanover-square. For instance, 
in Aylesbury, the poor-rate is 1s. in the pound 
per quarter, on the rental; in Fleet Marston, it is 
only 2d. in the pound ; and in some parishes it is 
less than that; but even this difference is very 
marked. The poor-rate on a rental of 3,000I. 
at 4s. in the pound per annum would amount 
to 6001. a year; the 2d. rate per quarter on the 
same rental would amount only to 1001., leaving 
a difference of 5001. a year; a sum which, if 
wisely used, might effect many improvements. 
So far as we are able to judge, except the driving 
of families from surrounding districts, there 
seems to be no particular reason why the rates 
at Aylesbury should be so much in excess as 
they are. 

We will, however, look in another direction, 
and so proceed towards Tring, on a pleasant 
road leading towards the Chiltern Hills. On this, 
as on the other roads; the absence of cottage- 
dwellings for a considerable distance from the 
town of Aylesbury is a marked feature of the | 
landscape. The cemetery is neatly laid out, and | 
there are chapels for the use of Church people | 
and Dissenters. And here it may be remarked | 








| that throughout this county there are several 


Dissenting places of worship, some of them be- | 


On the roads we meet some painful groups: 
families, consisting of a man, his wife, and twe 
or three children, each with a wallet of size pro- 
portionate to their strength, containing all their 
worldly possessions. Some of them are decent- 
looking people, in search of work, going a few 
towards Liverpool and others towards Lon- 
don. There are sailors, sadly foot-sore, who, 
having failed for some reason in procuring a 
ship in the Thames, are on their way to the Mer- 
sey. Some artisans have had relief at different 
towns, in consequence of being connected with 
the trade societies. These were also assisted in 
procuring lodgings ; but from others we heard 
complaints, particularly from those who had 
children with them, of the difficulty of finding a 
shelter for the night. Houses founded, like Watts’s 
Charity, for the reception of decent people when 
on tramp, would be very useful in such places 
as Buckingham, Tring, and Aylesbury. Besides 
the worthy class mentioned, there are sturdy 
and practised beggars who take to the road, on 
the pretence of seeking work, often levying con- 
tributions at lonely houses or from solitary 
wayfarers. 

At Halcott the parish church has been restored 
and a school built by Baron Rothschild. The 
school is presided over by certificated and pupil 
teachers, and well conducted. The ventilation of 
the rooms for boys and girls is well attended 
to, and here, besides ordinary learning, there is 
taught the knowledge of the principles of health. 
Proof occurred to us in a little house at which 
we called. A girl said, “ Mother, depend upon 
it, if we shut the bed-room door and window 
again, we shall be founu dead one of these 
mornings; for, being shut up, we poison our- 
selves with our breath.” This girl was a pupil 
at the Baroness Rothschild’s school, from 
which we trust many sanitary missionaries may 
be sent out. Besides the restoration of the 
church here, the Baron has shown his liberality 
in assisting Dissenting congregations. We heard 
a story of an elderly lady who, calling on Baron 
| Rothschild, said that their chapel sadly wanted 


ventilation. Small windows, the result of by- | longing to the Wesleyan Methodists, who have | a stove, and without it the winter weather would 
gone legislation and the dearness of glass, are | shown a praiseworthy activity in the establish-| be bad for old people to bear. In the course of 





* See p. 43, ante, 


| ment of schools. 


' 


| a short time a good stove was in its place. 














Sketch of Cottage referred to in our last, showing dangerous Provinrity 
of the Piggery. The wall is removed for the purpose. 
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Ashton Clinton is a beautiful village, and, in 
the summer time must display masses of greenery 
most pleasant to the eye. This village, which 
lines the road to Tring for a considerable dis- 
tance, with the parts surrounding, chiefly belongs 
to the Baron and Sir Anthony Rothschild. Here, 
in all directions, are indications of improvement ; 
many old cottages have been removed, and new 
ones built; such as we have sketched. But 
we are again forced to complain of the small 
cubic space allowed in the interior of some 
of these dwellings. If, instead of from about 
11 feet by 7 feet in length and breadth, and 
6 feet in height, the dimensions were 13 feet 
in length by 9 feet in breadth and 7 feet 
6 inches in height, in the lower room, the ad- 
vantage would be great. The upper rooms of 
two-roomed cottages are generally made of even 
smaller size than those below. This, remembering 
the manner in which the upper apartments are 
used, is a great mistake. Considering the num- 
bers who often crowd them, and their being 
generally without fireplaces, there should be more 
space allowed them in the rooms below. If 
they were of the size we have named, it would 
only be an allowance for four persons of 220 
cubic feet of space each. In the Portman-street 
Barracks there was an allowance of 250 cubic 
feet of space for each inmate, and that was found 
to be barely half enough for the purposes of 
health. In all instances the space of the sleep- 
ing apartments might be considerably increased 
by making the ceiling at the same angle as the 
roof instead of horizontal, still keeping a space 
between the two. Small gables on each side of 
the roof, in which a glazed ventilator could be 
fixed, would be of advantage. We press these 
figures upon the attention of cottage builders ; 
for the extent of space is a matter most insuf- 
ficiently considered. 

We fear that there is much overcrowding 
in this village. Near the Aylesbury end of 
it there is a beer-shop which has not been 
long built, and the ale trade not proving 
very flourishing, the place has been let in tene- 
ments. In one of the rooms the occupants 
were, we heard, a man and his wife, a boy six- 
teen years of age, two other boys of about four 
and five years, and four young women,—in all 
nine persons. Without remarking on the inde- 
cency of the arrangement, the evil to health of 
nine people using an apartment during the day 
and sleeping in it at night, in a space of not 
900 cubic feet—allowing only 100 cubic feet 
to each inmate,—is evident. 

In another room in this house, we are told, on 
reliable authority, there are generally nine 
lodgers accommodated each night, and often 
more. Some of this number are shoemakers, 
who are constantly there, and the others are 
tramps. The regular lodgers pay 1s. a week 
each, and the casual lodgers 4d.a night. A large 
rent must in the year be derived from this 
apartment, which is one of the certain sources 
of typhus fever and other serious disorders. 

Some pretty houses come to view as we pass 
through this village — houses of a better 
class than those oceupied by farm labourers: 
some of the gardens, even at this time of the 
year, are pictures of neatness, The “everlasting 
flowers” of red, yellow, and other hues, foiled by 
green plants of various healthy tints, the snow- 
white curtains, and the clear glass in the win- 
dows, show that the care taken with the village 
has not been bestowed in vain. The picturesque- 

ness of the woods which rise on one side, backed 
by the grey tops of the Chiltern hills, and the 
peeps over a distant country on the other, delight 
the wayfarer. With better drainage, better water 
supply, improved cottages, having better closet 
accommodation, this might be made as healthy 
and delightful a village as any in the south of 
England. At present the water is partly obtained 
from wells in the usual way; but some gather 
this necessary from a brook which runs rapidly 





from the hills. When, however, the scheme of the 
Aylesbury water supply is completed, as we hope 
it shortly will be, pure water will be brought in 
pipes through the place, and will be available for 
general use. , 

Passing on towards Tring, we find, on the land 
of another proprietor, that a row of brick cottages 
has been built in front; and extending over a 
considerable space are plots of garden-ground. 
The site for these is not well chosen, being at 
some depth below the highway, and forming a sort 
of platform, from which the ground rises for a 
considerable distance. These situations are 
always dangerous, unless the drainage is well 
intercepted and carried from the platform to the 
lower levels. Gibraltar, near Dinton, is situate 
somewhat in this way (as our sketch shows), 
and we have before referred to other places 
in similar positions, where serious sickness has 
been the result. 

Cultivation is rapidly spreading. Extensive 
fields of young corn, of a most delicate green 
colour, from a distance present a perfectly 
smooth surface, contrasting with the rougher 
and more broken ground above, which is not 
without considerable value as sheep-walks. 

Cultivation amongst the hills has a beauty as 
well as the more natural and rugged aspects 
there presented. A corn-field, either in the 
winter or spring time, or when the ripe grain is 
waving in autumn, isa pleasant object. 

The formation of the ground here is singular ; 
for parallel with the base of the hills run, in 
long ranges, gigantic furrows of a semicircular 
form, which decrease until they disappear in the 
level plain. It is near this spot that the new 
water reservoirs are to be made. 

A short and agreeable journey leads to Tring, 
which is snugly placed near the bottom of 
the Chiltern hills. It is a neat and pleasant- 
looking town. In the main thoroughfare there 
are several good shops, and a number of inns 
with projecting signs, and some very old houses. 
The back parts are not satisfactory, and there 
are certain sanitary derangements which require 
especial care, and to which we may refer by and 
by. ‘Tring is distant about seven miles from | 
Aylesbury, and the station of the London and 
North-Western Railway is about two miles far- 
ther. A small omnibus goes two or three times 
during each day between Tring and the station ; 
but there is no regular carriage between Ayles- 
bury and Tring ; and persons who have been 
accustomed to a bustling commercial population 
find the want of coach-conveyance from place to 
place inconvenient. By a roundabout route 
Aylesbury is put in communication with the 
metropolis; and at Winslow, ten miles and a 
half from Aylesbury, there is another branch 
station of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way. This line will ere long be carried through 
to Aylesbury, putting that town in communica- 
tion with the town of Buckingham, and will be 
a means of adding much to the prosperity of both 
places and the district through which it passes. 

There have been some model farms established 
in this county, and in other ways improvement 
has been made. Notwithstanding, there is much 
more to be done, not only in connexion with 
farm dwellings, but also in the general manage- 
ment of the land and the breeding of cattle. The 
refusal to grant long leases, and in some cases 
any lease at all, stands greatly in the way of 
improvement. 

The education of the children of those who 
are employed on the land has been miserably 
and criminally neglected. They are sent to 
work for the chief part of the year at a very 
early age, and this prevents attendance at school 
during the day. They have to rise between 
four and five o’clock in the summer, and do 
not reach their homes until seven o'clock, and 
often later, in the evening, when, as the parents 
say, they are too tired to go to school. Some 





live scattered about at the distance of a mile and 


more from a school; and many mothers object 
to allow boys and girls to ramble for a distance 
in the dark winter nights. Nor does the diffi- 
culty as regards education exist amongst the 
agricultural class alone. 

In one village we met with a man who had 
seven children : one was an infant, and the others 
boys and girls varying in age from three to 
fifteen years of age, who all, as well as the 
parents, worked at different branches of straw 
cutting and plaiting; their united eargings 
being considerable. None of them had been at 
school, although there is a good one close by the 
house in which they live. We spoke with several 
young men and women who did not know a 
letter in the alphabet ; and when recommending 
the evening schools to them, they expressed 
regret that in more early years their education 
had been neglected, but they did not like to 
go amongst little ones to learn their A, B, C. 
There can be no doubt, however, that much of 
this feeling might be changed if the clergy of 
the parishes, and other persons of intelligence 
who take an interest in visiting the dwellings of 
the industrious poor, were to press the value of 
the evening schools upon the attention of those 
to whom they would be useful. 

It is surely time that some strong and united 
efforts were made to raise the condition of the 
thousands who till the land. 








VANDYCK IN ENGLAND.* 
FAMILY PICTURES. 


*« When pensive on that Portraiture I gaze, 

Where my four brothers round about me stand— 

And four fair sisters smile with graces bland 

The goodly monument of happier days— 

And think how soon insatiate Death, who preys 

On all,—has cropp’d the rest with oaltnes hand — 

While only I survive of all that band 

Which one chaste bed did to my Father raise, 

It seems that like a column left alone,— 

The tottering remnant of some s lendid fane, 

*Seap'd from the fury of the bar s Gaul 

And wasting Time which has the rest o’erthrown 

Amidst Our House’s ruins I remain, 

Single unpropp’d, and nodding to my fall.” 
Thomas ards, cir. 1761. 

Or Family Pictures, pictures something more 
than portraits, which Vandyck painted during 
his nine years’ residence in England, the “ Pem-- 
broke Family,” at Wilton (“ Pembroke’s princely 
dome”’),+ is perhaps the most important. The 
hero of the composition (if I may be pardoned 
the expression) is that Philip Herbert Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, son of “Sydney's: 
sister,” the same earl to whom the players dedi- 
cated the first editions (1623 and 1647) of Shak- 
speare and Beaumont & Fletcher. The com- 
position consists of ten life-size figures, eight 


standing and two (the earl and countess) sitting. 
The grouping is not dramatically connected— 
all look out of the picture, all look unemployed. 
With these defects, it is still a very noble work ;. 
carrying the true Vandyck stamp upon it in 





twee family ig is the “ Arundel 
ily,” ting Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel (of Marble, and now “Society” memory), 
his wife, and children ; a picture never 


* Bee p. 76, ante, 





t Thomas Warton, 
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and now best known by a first design perpetuated | fordshire. This picture was the property of 
by the graver of Vertue. Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and was estimated 

A fourth portrays the “Strafford Family,” | by his son Henry, in the valuation he made of 
the three children of the great Earl of Strafford, | his father’s gallery, at 2001. The earl is in black, 
viz., William, Lord Wentworth, afterwards Earl on the right of the composition : his wife, the 
of Strafford (died 1695); Anne, married to Ed-| noble defender (1644) of Latham House, who 
ward, Lord Rockingham ; and Arabella, married | survived him, is in white satin, and the child in 
to a son of the Earl of Clancarty. This picture | orange. The foliage is Titianesque ; the condi- 

















was at Wentworth Castle, in Yorkshire, but I do 
not remember seeing it when I visited Went- | 
worth in 1857. Vertue engraved it (1739) for | 
the folio publication of “ Lord Strafford’s Letters 
and Despatches.” 

The fifth, the “ Villiers Family,” at Blenheim, 
admirably painted in a broad and sombre tone, 
represents the widowed Duchess of Buckingham, 
Catherine Manners (of the Rutland family), her 
two sons and a daughter ; all in black dresses. 

The sixth and last was the “ Endymion Porter 
Family,” now in the possession of Percy Smythe 
Viscount Strangford, a descendant of the once 
famous Endymion, to whom Sir William D’ Avenant 
delights to allude so often in his “ Herringman ”’ 
folio. Its history is curious. It belonged to Sir 
Peter Lely, and was sold at Lely’s sale to Sheffield 
Earl of Mulgrave and Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, for 1551. At the sale at Buckingham House 
(circa 1720) it was resold for 63/.* Beale, the 
friend of Lely, calls it “an excellent picture.” 
This picture I have never seen. 

Of double portraits (or two portraits upon the 
same canvas) the most celebrated is the half- 
length seated of “ Thomas Wentworth, the Great 
Earl of Strafford, and his Secretary, Sir Thomas 
Maynwaring.” 

I will not attempt to describe this master- 
piece of art,—what Lord Macaulay has done so 
well,t ad vivum, as it were, it would be pre- 
sumption to rival or even seek to excel :— 

“ But Strafford, who ever names him without 
thinking of those harsh dark features,ennobled by | 
their expression into more than the majesty of an | 
antique Jupiter; of that brow,that eye, that cheek, | 
that lip, wherein, as in a chronicle, are written | 
the events of many stormy and disastrous years, | 
high enterprise accomplished, frightful dangers | 
braved, power unsparingly exercised, suffering 
unshrinkingly borne ; of that fixed look so full of | 
severity, of mournful anxiety, of deep thought, 
of dauntless resolution, which seems at once to 
forebode and defy a terrible fate, as it lowers on us 
from the living canvas of Vandyck.” 

Not content with this word painting, the 
noble historian has yet another attempt :t— | 

“Portraits which condense into one point of | 
time, and exhibit at a single glance the whole | 
history of turbid and eventful lives,—in which 
the eye seems to scrutinize us, and the mouth to 
command us,—in which the brow menaces, and 
the lip almost quivers with scorn,—in which 
every wrinkle is a comment on some important 
transaction. The account which Thucydides has 
given of the retreat from Syracuse is among 
narratives what Vandyck’s Lord Strafford is 
among paintings.” 

The original is at Wentworth House, Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s seat, in Yorkshire, and will repay 
a pilgrimage to sec it. The duplicate at Blen- 
heim is comparatively poor. 

Of a work like this, so deservedly famous, no 
particulars of moment can be too minute. In 
the diary of Mr. Beale is the following entry :— 

“1677, May 22. Mr. Francis Knollys came 
himself and fetched away the original pictures 
of the old Earl of Strafford and Sir Philip Mayn- 
waring, which had been left here for some years. 
It was carried away by two of the Lord Hollis’s 
servants, whom Mr. Knollys brought with him 
for the purpose.” 

It is to a Knollys that we are indebted for the 
publication of the Strafford Despatches, || and the 
entry quoted proves that Knollys carried away 
the original, no doubt for the then Earl of 
Strafford, the son of the great earl, represented 
in the piece. 

Next to the Strafford and Secretary in im- 
portance is (No. 2), the truly noble full-lengths 
of James Stanley, seventh Earl of Derby, be- 
headed at Bolton in 1651;§ his Countess 
(Charlotte de la Tremouille, died 1663) and child, 
now at The Grove (Lord Clarendon’s), in Hert- 


* Lely’s sale catalogue, ‘‘ Walpole,” by Dallaway, ii. 
225. At Mr. Porter's, in Canterbury, Gray, the poet, saw 
“Endymion Porter with a dead hare, a on, a dog, and 
his son, aboy. By Dobson,” (Gray's MS., formerly in 
possession of Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis), Is the ‘‘ where- 
abouts” of this picture now known e 

+ Review of Lord ey omg ** Hampden.” 

t Edinburgh Review for May, 1828, p. 337. 

4 Two vols. folio, 1739. 


He was only Lord Strange when Vandyck painted 
him : his father, whom he succeeded, died 29th September, 
1642, and Vandyck was then dead, 





| 








| his brother about nine. 


tion all that can be desired. 

A third and very celebrated picture is the 
double portrait of William Russell, Earl of Bed- 
ford (the first duke of the family), and George 
Lord Digby, afterwards Earl of Bristol—whole- 
length life-size figures. The fair-haired Earl 
leans in black with one arm on the base of a 
column, while Digby, in a rich red dress, stands 
erect, with his right hand resting on his hip. 
The original is at Althorp, in Northamptonshire, 
the seat of Earl Spencer, and is not only the finest 
Vandyck at Althorp, but is one of the master’s | 
most capital performances. Evelyn saw it in} 
Beaufort House, Chelsea, then the Countess of 
Bristol’s. The same subject at Woburn is an | 
indifferent copy. 

The Earl of Bedford, of this fine picture, died | 
in 1700, and was the last survivor of the many | 
who sat to Vandyck, the boy Duke of York 
(King James II.) only excepted; but Bedford 
sat as a man, and could say as he looked on his 
own portrait—‘ Vandyck, or ‘tis sixty years 
since,—I remember the occasion, and I remember , 
Sir Anthony.” 

A fourth not less fine full-length portrait } 
portrays Lord John Stuart and his brother, Lord | 
Bernard Stuart, legitimate Lenoxes,—lads of 
twenty and eighteen. The former fell at Cheriton 
Downs (1644); the latter at Rowton Heath 
(1645), both fighting for Charles I.* This ex- 
pressive canvas is at Cobham Hall, in Kent, the 
seat of Lord Darnley. A duplicate (not so fine) | 
may be seen at Wimpole (Lord Hardwicke’s), in | 
Cambridgeshire, and a third at Earl de Grey | 
and Ripon’s, in London. Lord de Grey’s picture 
was bought by Anthony, Earl of Kent, at Sir, 
Peter Lely’s sale. Let the directors of the 
British Institution bring these three pictures | 
together in one of their annual Pall Mall Exhibi- | 
tions of Old Masters, and they will render a real | 
service to Vandyck and to art. 

A fifth of this twin-canvas character repre- 











|sents George Villiers, second and iast Duke of 
| Buckingham of the Villiers family (died 1687), 
|} and his brother Francis, killed at Kingston in 
| 1648, at the age of nineteen, in the cause of 


King Charles I. When this picture was painted 
the Duke (Dryden’s Zimri) was a boy of eleven, 
It is most charmingly 
conceived, and most exquisitely coloured, full of 
unaffected dignity and ease. “ Nothing [I en- 
dorse the words of Walpole] can exceed the 
nature, lustre, and delicacy of this sweet pic- 
ture.” It is at Windsor, and there is a fine 
mezzotinto from it by McArdell. 

The sieth of this class maintains to the fall | 
the reputation of Vandyck. It is a knee-piece, | 
painted in a light, yet warm tone, and repre- | 


that I have found the right persons (Vandyck’s 
real sitters) and the occasion, in a pretty pas- 
toral, too little known :— 


A Song, by Sidney Godolphin, Esq., on Tom Killigrew and 
Wil Murrey. 


Tom and Will were shepherds twain, 
Who liv’d and lov’d together, 
Till fair Pastora crost the plain, 
Alack! why came she thither ? 
Pastora’s fair and lovely locks 
Set both their hearts on fire ; 
Although they did divide their flocks, 
They had bat one desire. 


Tom came of a gentle race, 
BY father rd by mother ; 
Will was noble, but, alas ! 
He was a younger brother. 
Neither of them no huntsman was, 
No fisher, nor no fowler ; 
Tom was stil’d the prop’ rer lad, 
But Will the better bowler. 


Tom would drink her health, and swear 
The nation cou'd not want her; 
Will wou’d take her by the ear 
And with his voice enchant her. 
Tom was always in her sight, 
And ne’er forgot his duty ; 
Will was witty, and could write 
Sweet sonnets on her beauty. 


Which of them she lov’d the most, 
Or whether she lov'd either ; 

’T was thought they found it to their cost, 
That she, indeed, lov'd neither. 

And yet she was so sweet a she, 
8o comely of behaviour ; 

That Tom thought he, and Will thought he, 
Was greatest in her favour, 


Pastora was a beauteous lass, 
Of a charming sprightly nature, 
Divinely good and kind she was, 
And smiled on ev'ry creature. 
Of favours she was provident, 
But yet not over sparing ; 
She gave no loose eneouragement, 
Yet kept them from despairing. 


Now flying Fame had made report 
Of fair Pastora’s beauty ; 

That she must needs unto the Court, 
There to perform her duty.* 

Unto the Court Pastora’s gone 
(It were no Court without her) ; 

The Queen herself, with all her train, 
Had none so fair about her. 


Tom hung his dog, and flang away 
His sheep-hook and his wallet ; 
Will broke his pipes, and curst the day 
That e’er he made a ballet. 
Their nine-pins and their bowls they broke, 
Their tunes were turned to tears ; 
*Tis time for me to make an end ; 
Let them go shake their ears.”’ ¢ 
Will Murray, of the bedchamber (afterwards 
Earl of Dysart), was the too-much-trusted 
servant of King Charles I. Will picked his 
master’s pockets at night and betrayed him. 
That fine Jacobean house at Petersham, near 
Richmond, in Surrey, has many memorials of 
him. His daughter was Duchess of Lauderdale, 
a name of note in English and in Scottish his- 
tory. PeTrER CUNNINGHAM, 





ARCHAOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


CERTAIN writers on Christian antiquity have 


















































sents Tom Killigrew, the wit (died 1682-3), and | questioned the validity of the decision put forth, 
Tom Carew, the poet, the date of whose death is| in 1668, by the Roman ¥ Congregation of 
unknown. Killigrew was one of the Pages of | Rites,” respecting the signs of martyrdom infal- 
Honour to the King, and Carew was “ sewer in| libly to be recognized as ‘such on tombs in the 
ordinary.” Carew is seen nearly in profile ;/ catacombs; and the conjecture having lately 
Killigrew (a pale, pensive, fair-haired young | been revived, that the phial, stained with or 
man) is drawn nearly full face, with a paper in bearing traces of blood, so often found in these 
his hand. It is marked with the name of Van- | hypogees, is not in every instance to be admittted 









dyck, and the date “ 1638.’ Its descent is un- 
known beyond its purchase by Frederick, Prince 
of Wales (father of George III.), from Mr. 
Bagnols, a dealer in pictures. 

There is a tradition connected with this pic- 
ture which Vertue preserved and Walpole per- 
petuated. Killigrew and Carew had, it is said, 
a remarkable dispute in the presence of Mrs. 
(really Miss) Cecilia Crofts, Maid of Honour to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. What the dispute was 
about Walpole does not tell us, but he supposed 
the subject turned on “jealousy,” as in a play 
by Killigrew, called “ Tomaso, or the Wan- 
derer,” was a song “against jealousy, written 
on the same occasion.” This is conjectural 
enough. I may add what Vertue did not know or 
had forgotten, that Killigrew was married to 
Henrietta’s Cecilia in 1635-6, and that Carew 
wrote a poem on their nuptials. 

That this exquisite specimen of Vaadyck’s art 
represents Killigrew and Carew I more than 
doubt. We have no other testimony, good as it 
is, than the faithful Vertue. I rather suspect 





e by Wood, vol. ii. p. 101. 
r. Bagnols, a dealer in pictures, to 
, ine for January, 1851, 
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+ Ihave traced a 
the year 1728-9 (Gentil s M 
page 19), 








as proof that the dead had suffered as martyrs 
for the faith ; that same congregation has issued 
a decree confirmatory of the earlier one on this 
subject; defining, in the usual style of ecclesi- 
astical absolutism, that phials of glass or terra- 
cotta, stained, outwardly or inwardly, with blood, 
when found in any tomb of the catacombs, 
ought to be received as indubitable evidence of 
the martyr’s fate,—censeri debeant martyrit 
signum ;—a document dated December 10th, but 
more recently made public by the Congregation, 
which consists of several cardinals, prelates 
attached to the Papal court, and certain mem- 
bers of religious orders. 

Fuller details have been published respecting 
the music archives lately re-arranged, catalogued, 
and transferred to a more suitable locality, in the 
Vatican, by order of the Pope. These mention, 
among the original MS. compositions by masters 
anterior to the sixteenth century, those of the most 
ancient “chapel-master” known to have been 
engaged for the papal choir, a Frenchman, named 
Dufay, who came to Rome in the suite of 
Gregory XI., on the restoration of the Holy 








* As Maid of Honour.—P.C. : 
+ Dryden's Miscellany Poems (Examen Poeticum). 
8vo, 1693, Third Part, p, 425. 
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See from Avignon; also, about a century later, 
those of the Flemish composer, Jean Ockeghem, 
whose most admired work was a motet for 
thirty-six voices, produced in 1440. Among 
these codes, the most valuable, from an artistic 
point of view, are several adorned with exquisite 
miniatures, of the time of Leo X. and Paul ITI. 
The Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, so ably 
edited— indeed, entirely written—by the Chevalier 
de Rossi, completed the first year of its existence 
at the end of December; and in that last num- 
ber we have an interesting review of the 
progress of antiquarian discovery, at least in 
the sacred walk, during the past twelve 
months, in and near this city. Among these 
reports we may notice the additions to the 
range of catacomb-monuments secured by the 
extended excavations begun, and still in pro- 
gress, under De Rossi's superintendence: the 
discovery, in the hypogee called after Pretexta- 
tus, of a chapel identified as the burial-place of 
Januarius, is another (not yet fully excavated) 
constructed in brickwork of the best imperial 
period, probably for the sepulture of Quirinus, 
another martyr, who suffered at the same time 
with the former, either under Trajan or Hadrian; 
and in the paintings of the chapel of Januarius 
(who was one of the seven sous of St. Felicitas, 
all martyred together with their mother) is pre- 
sented a most valuable monument of the sacred 
art and symbolic system of the Church in the 
second century,—still more important than those 
in the Calixtan catacombs, hitherto considered 
among the earliest Christian paintings extant, 
which De Rossi refers to the period from Septi- 
mius Severus to Alexander Severus’s occupation 
ofthe empire. In the Ager Veranus, or catacombs 
of St. Lawrence, above which stands the basilica 
of that saint, has been found a sepulchre (or 
rather sepulchral chapel), surrounded by symbolic 
pictures, interesting for their novelty and variety 
of meanings, full of mystic significations under 
the veil of biblical parable,—one assumed to be 
allusive to the mysterious vision said to have 
appeared in the sky to Constantine. A delicately- 
wrought gold cross, bearing religious inscrip- 
tions in Latin on both sides, found attached to 
the neck of a skeleton in a sarcophagus 
opened during the works (still in progress) 
for restoring the 8. Lorenzo basilica, is re- 
ferred to the period of Theodoric and the Visi- 
gothic kingdom. This relic has been placed in 
the library of the Vatican, in one of the cabinets 
filled with Christian antiquities from the cata- 
combs ; and the museum of that palace is soon tobe 
enriched by other objects, recently purchased by 
the Pope, of high value in the range of antiques 
from Pagan source,—two gold vases, exqui- 
sitely wrought, found in the waters called acque 
Apollinari, at Vicarello (in the Comarca, or 
Roman province), and another vase of silver, on 
which is chiselled an itinerary from Cadiz to 
Rome, similar to those in the museum of 
the Roman College, engraved on three silver 
vases, all found in the same waters (whose 
classic name was aque Aurelie), referred 
severally to the times of Augustus, Vespasian, 
and Nerva. At the last meeting of the Roman 
Archeeologic Academy was read a second disserta- 
tion by Visconti on the mystic relief lately dug 
up at Porto (near Ostia), assumed to be an 
ex voto representing that ancient seaport of Rome 
in the time of Trajan. The Tiberine Academy, 
on a recent occasion, listened to a treatise by 
Padre Vercellone, a Barnabite monk, on the 
editions of the Scriptures printed in Italy during 
the fifteenth century; the learned father par- 
ticularizing, among other noticeable productions 
of the early press in that sacred province, a com- 
plete Hebrew Bible printed at Soncino, near Milan, 
in 1488 ; three editions of the Greek Psalter brought 
out at Milan and Venice between 1481—1498; 
and no fewer than thirty-one editions of the Latin 
Vulgate, the first produced at Rome, 1471; the 
last and most perfect at Venice, 1495, in four 
folios, with notes, a then distinguished 
Camaldolese monk, i Gadolo, — all 
these Vulgates being printed from MSS., the 
earliest of which did not ascend higher in date 
than the thirteenth century. At the last celebra- 
tion of the Epiphany by the “ Polyglot Academy” 
annually held at the A , were 
declaimed compositions, prose and verse, in thirty- 
two languages (including dialects), some in the 
form of dialogue, several of the Oriental tongues 
illustrated by specimens of national song, or 
rather chant, as the mournful monotonies might 
be described ; and this feast of languages was 
rendered more entertaining to the crowded 


audience by a cantata with vocal and instru. | 


mental music, expressly composed by Padre 


Jacovacci, professor of singing at this college,— 
a really grand and pathetic work of the oratorio 
‘class, its theme the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents; the performers, for the most part, 
Propaganda students; but the most gi and 
fervently applauded, was a young Eng , of 
Roman birth, named Davis, whose tenor voice 
may secure for him the highest trinmphs at- 
tainable by artistes of the stage or concert- 
halls, 

The census of the Roman population just 
issued, shows a number yet unequalled in past 
years, since this city has been governed by 
Popes,—201,161 ; being an increase of 4,083 on 
the returns for 1862 ; and among these numbers 
are at present living 34 cardinals, 36 bishops, 
1,457 of the secular clergy, 2,569 of the regular, 
or monks and friars, 2,031 nuns, and 367 
seminarists or students of ecclesiastical colleges. 

A late discovery at Perugia, reported by the 
Institute, is that of an “Tliac Table,” or series 
of small reliefs in several piles, or stories, on the 
same marble, representing scenes from the 
“Tliad,” each explained by a Greek inscription 
above ; similar in general conception and plan to 
a very curious illustration of the same epic sub- 
ject in the Capitoline Museum, but still more 
valuable because comprising one scene from the 
“Odyssey,” apparently belonging to a second 
| series, in the same poetic reference, of which the 
rest has perished, the state of this marble render- 

ing it indeed evident that we have here but a 
fragment of the antique original. A beautifal 
publication, lately issued from the chromo- 
lithographic establishment, founded here under 
the patronage of the Pope in 1861, and now 
occupying a wing of a deserted convent, is 
appropriated to the subject of the Virgin as 
/represented in primitive Christian art, and con- 
| tains six coloured plates from the earliest known 
pictures of this, the “ Madonna and Child” sub- 
ject, all extant in the catacombs ; the historic 
/'monument, in the greater number, being the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” one only, from the 
| catacombs of St. Agnes, being a distinct and 
abstract group in what might be called, the ideal 
presentment of this sacred theme, apart from 
historic particularities. The text to this work, 
|in a different volume, is supplied by the able 
| pen of Signor di Rossi; and the general conclu- 
| sion we are led to is, that the place assigned to 
|the Virgin Mother in the Church’s primitive 
| symbolism was subordinate to the historic cir- 
| cumstances of the various situations in which 
| she is introduced to us by the evangelic writers, 
| totally different therefore from that she occupies 
| in Mediseval as well as modern art. 

The draining of the Lake Celano, under- 
‘taken by Prince Torlonia for agricultural 
| objects, is now so near to completion that 
/only about ene-fourth its body of water re- 
mains to be drawn off; the celebrated Emissary 
/made under Claudius may now be penetrated 
in its entire length, though not without personal 
inconvenience ;and a scene was presented 
when this tunnel was illuminated throughout on 
occasion of a visit to i the works from the 
minister of the newly-constituted Italian king- 
dom, Signor Peruzzi. Through the urgency of 
like utilitarian demands two other classic lakes, 
in the Roman Campagna, that of Gabii and 
the Regillus, have been caused to disa A 
within recent years, to leave their dried for 
the growth of grain, their scenery deprived of 
its most impressive and historically important 
feature. 

A German artist, of Munich, who has joined 
the Capuchin order, and is now an inmate of the 
8. Lorenzo convent, near Rome, has designed a 
church in the early Gothic style, to be erected 
shortly in the uninhabited region between 8. 
Maria Maggiore and the Lateran: this will be 
served by the same friars, for whom a convent 
is to be raised on the ; and as to the archi- 
tecture, we may state Fra Bernardo Teckel 
(its author) will be the first to set the example 
of a pure and nobly-conceived type conformable 
to the ideal of the Pointed style, and executed with 
consistency to that leading purpose in all details, 
not found in any church yet erected within the 
walls of Rome.* Besides being an able architect, 
he is also a painter, d to the illustrati 
of sacred themes, and displaying in his several 
pieces, some in oils, some in water-colours or 
crayon, a poetic feeling combined with technical 
skill far from ordinary ; remote, indeed, from all 








* We might except indeed, and point out as a meritorious 
novelty, amidst the poor common-places of sacred archi- 
pow reg Bo Rome, = small church built 3 the ct 
i athers, a few years from the designs 

Mr, George Wigley. _ 





the characteristic qualities of the modern Roman 
school. 

The rtation of art works, ancient and 
modern, from Rome, annually reported by the 
ministry of commerce and public works, was 
during the past year to an amount whose aggre- 
gate value we give as follows, from the official 
statement, in scudi and bajocchi : — Pictures, 
antique, 5,746s.70b. ; sculptures, antique, 1,648s. ; 
Pictures, modern, 116,427 s. ; sculptures, modern, 


23,130 s. 
Leper ennnenerrennnenmeeed 
MR. BRIGHT AND THE “ TIMES” ON 
PATENT LAW. 


Mr. Bricut gave his opinion the other day 
upon patent law, as well as upon some other 
little matters. This late “ extra-Parliamentary 
utterance” of the honurable member for Bir- 
mingham appears to us to afford an interesting 
study of human nature. Mr. Bright says that 
“he is not very much alarmed at the prospect of 
the total abolition of patents ;” and that, indeed, 
he would rather like it than not. He feels 
greatly touched at the many inventors that are 
ruined by their inventions ; and he believes that 
“ not one in twenty of them makes his expenses, 
and that a good many out of the twenty are 
nearly ruined.” However, he does not believe 
that a total abolition would be oon. as 
there is no other possible mode of rewarding an 
inventor besides that of giving him a patent. 
Mr. Bright advises the adoption of the American 
system of examination, and the deposit of models 
showing the invention,—a plan also adopted in 
America. 

Two forces appear to act upon Mr. Bright in 
the question of patent law. He is an extensive 
carpet manufacturer. We all know, as me- 
chanics, that force cannot be created from 
nothing. The bursts of steam from under a 
safety-valve, that relieve surplus pressure on a 
boiler, must be paid for,—must consume coal. 
The prosaic fuel of Mr. Bright’s last “ extra- 
Parliamentary utterances” is the price he gets 
for carpets. Carpets, now-a-days, cannot be 
very cheaply made without looms. Carpet-looms 
are very complicated and ingenious machines. 
They thus give a wide field to the labours 
of ingenious machinists. No speeches, how- 
ever eloquent, can force a clumsily-made loom 
to do its work cheaply and well. Mr. Bright’s 
eloquence would have no effect on cranks and 
wheels. As Dr, Oumming’s millennium is 
not yet come to pass, the ingenious machinists 
who devote their time and abilities to build 
and improve carpet-looms naturally require 
a certain amount of bread and beer. How- 
ever philanthropically these inventors may 
feel, they find themselves obliged to take out 
patents for their inventions,—that is, a right 
to prosecute carpet-loom makers and carpet 
manufacturers who use their inventions with- 


out leave. Of course, this is very selfish on | 


their part. Why should a manufacturer have to 

replace valuable old looms by new ones, if hé 

wish to keep pace with competitors? Why\ 
should these innovators be continually making 

clean sweeps of factory arrangements? Let 
those selfish patent laws be dene away with. Let 
us have Free Trade in ideas. Give me your 
improved looms for m. t speeches. 

hes new another Hews acts on Mr. Bright. 
This force is the continual attraction he feels 
towards the happy institutions of the model 
republic. He thus gazes across the Atlantic 
towards the land of the sowing machine and the 
reaping machine. “This won’t do,” he says. 
“ Why, the Americans have a patent law. Let 
us, therefore, alter our patent law to their 
model.” Mr. Bright’s mind thus exemplifies the 
familiar mechanical problem of “ the composition 
of forces :’—“ If a body be acted upon by two 
forces, one of which would cause it to move from 
A to B in any given time, and the other would 
cause it to move from A to C in the same time ; 
then if these forces act upon the at one 
instant, it will move in neither of the lines A B, 
A ©, but in the line A D, which is the diagonal 
of the parallelogram of which the two lines A B 
and A © are containing sides.” In our little 
problem we may call A B = total abolition of the 
patent laws; A C = complete copy of the Ame- 
rican law; A D = the resultant lately expressed 
by the honourable member for Birmingham. 

But what are the sad experiences in patent 
law to which Mr. ht alluded so pathetically 
the other day? We find, in the first place, that 
ee ne en ee ee 


ing two patents belonging to Mr. 





suit for the infringement of the patent granted 
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to William Wood (No. 12,937, a.p. 1850), for 
“improvements in the manufacture of carpets 
and other fabrics,” has been lost by Mr. Crossley. 
Another suit for infringement of a patent 
granted to C. Crossley, G. Collier, and J. Hudson, 
A.D. 1850 (No. 13,267), has been pending about 
two years. Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, & Co., of 
the Atlas Works, Manchester, have also entered 
actions against the Messrs. Bright for infringe- 
ments of two patents granted to Mr. William 
Weild, C.E. (the inventor of the spooling ma- 
chine, so well-known to the visitors of the 
Western Annexe)—No. 505. a.p. 1855, and No. 
267, a.p, 1857—both for improvements in carpet 
looms. _ Messrs. Bright allege that their looms 
are made on the patent of W. Moxon and J. 
Clayton (No. 791, a.p. 1857). All this of course 
shows great enterprise on the part of the Messrs. 
Bright. But bold, enterprising conduct is not all 





that we expect from people. Mr. Bright would 
like to have Free Trade in ideas. But is he the | 
right advocate ? What would the world say of | 
a man who, after having been four times brought | 
up before the late lamented Sir Cresswell Cresswell 
for an undue amount of attention to the ladies 
of his acquaintance, should now propose an 
abolition of the Divorce Court ? 

Our leading journal, the Times, which differs 
from Mr. Bright in almost everything except 
in a hankering after an abolition of Patent 
Law, on Saturday last devoted a leader to! 
patting Mr. Bright on the back for his last | 
feat. Mr. Bright, who also diifers from the 
Times in everything, even as to the way in 
which its esteemed editor spends his evenings, 
has thus found one unexpected ally. No one 





ean deny the power and abilities of either the | 
Times or of Mr. Bright. We do not believe, as 
the Times occasionally appears to believe, that | 
Mr. Bright is a dangerous demagogue. But we 
do believe that his “extra-parliamentary utter- | 
ances ’”’ are not to be accepted as either competent 
or disinterested evidence in the question of 
patent law. Mr. Bright is a manufacturer, and 
not an inventor; he is, therefore, a consumer and 
not a producer of inventions. One party wishes 
to use a new plan for nothing, and the other to 
get cash as well as fame for his time and trouble. 
We have here two interests directly opposed to 
each other. With regard to the Times, we can | 
say sincerely that, like the majority of English- 
men, we are proud of it, and believe the country 
can never sufficiently remember the services it 
has rendered, and continually renders. But in| 
technical matters, the Times is not always cor- | 
rectly advised, to our thinking. And the ques- | 
tion of patent law or no patent law, is a techni- | 
cal question—a question to be settled by engi- | 
neers, by chemists, by inventors generally, and | 
not by barristers, however clever, or by writers, | 
however elegant. The Times and its writers see 
in London only one side of the patent law. The | 
litigated cases brought to London form a kind of 
museum of morbid patent anatomy. Let any-| 
one travel in the manufacturing districts, and | 
see the number of men whose rise in life dates | 
from a successful patent; the number of new 
manufactures that have grown up under the | 
fostering influence of the patent law, and a dif- | 
ferent view is taken. 
As to the right of a man’s requiring remunera- 
tion for a new invention, we consider that it is 
out of the pale of discussion, and we hold that a 


man has as much right to his own idea as to the | 


shirt on his back; very often more. That the 
present state of the law is attended with great 
grievances to inventors and the public generally 
there can be no doubt. Whether these grievances 
can be easily remedied is another question. 
Mr. Bright and the Times complain that 
patents are now granted for frivolous inven- 
tions. “In my opinion,” said Mr. Bright, 
“patents are granted in many cases for very 
insignificant things, and they are nothing but a 
nuisance to the trade with which they are con- 
nected. Frequently the improvements are so 
trifling, almost so childish, that it is quite absurd 
to give a man a monopoly which may be the 
cause of harassing every extension in manufac- 
turing operations.” 

It is difficult to conceive that a “childish,” 
“trifling” thing can be such a powerful means 
of annoyance. At any rate, the supposed “ trifle” 
does not seem to have been so obvious as to have 
occurred to several at once. What isa “trifle” 
in any art? Michelangelo often said that per- 
fection consisted in trifles. After burning coke 
for thirty years in our locomotive fire-boxes we 
now burn unprepared coal. We now prevent 
the smoke by means of a “ trifling” baffie-plate 
to the fire-box door, and a fire-brick arch in the 


fire-box. Our thrashing-machines used to break 
the grain, until an observant man made the 
trifling addition of a few oblique grooves to the 
beater. It seems a very trifling thing to taper 
the blades of a fan, but much power is saved by 
this “ trifling” expedient. All the modern im- 
provements in gunnery are based upon the 
simple substitution of a conical for a spherical 
bullet. Upon such “ trifling” things depends 
the success or failure of any machine. If utility 
be thus measured by size, the previous examina- 
tion proposed by Mr. Bright, “ for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the invention is worth a 
patent,” will be no easy task. The composi- 
tion of such a board of examiners will be no 
easy thing. It would be difficalt to find a 
jury perfectly free from any interest for or 
against any particular patent. 

If the question were to be left to lawyers 
alone, it would be merely a change from one bail 
system to another. The question of utility must 
be entirely placed out of the reach of any board. 
They would find enough to do in merely con- 
sidering the question of novelty. The adoption 
of the American system of a board of examiners 
appears, however, the only way of getting out of 
the present difficulties of the law. 

A patent can now be taken over and over 
again for the same invention. For one man, or 
even several men, it is almost physically impos- 
sible to investigate the soundness of his patent 
as to novelty. At any rate, the task could not 
be finished within less than a five or six weeks’ 
constant search. The present system is thus a 
frand upen the inventor. A patent right is in 
substance the right of setting in motion the 
machinery of the law against infringers. A 
patent thus wrongly given is evidently a fraud 
on the public. Ifthe present price of a patent 
be reduced, models could with justice be required 
from inventors ; but a professional man, who 
ought to be able to read a drawing, does not re- 
quire a model. As to patent litigation, the 
number of cases may be reduced by the success 
of such a patent commission; but all law is an 
expensive luxury in England. Patent litigation 
must always be expensive from its special cha- 
racter, requiring special barristers at the bar, 
and experts in the witness-box. 

If Mr. Bright’s remarks on patents have at 
least the effect of quickening the movements of 
the Patent Commission now sitting—the majo- 
rity of whom, by the way, are lawyers—he will 
have deserved our thanks. 





ARCHITECTURAL LONDON IN 1884. 


Tue possible aspect of London as it might ap- 
pear to the problematic New Zealander, in that 
far-off future in which civilization and com- 
mercial prosperity may have been displaced from 
their present centre and removed to the an- 
tipodes, has been traced by a master hand. But 
that dreamy picture of architectural ruin belongs 
to a state of things too distant, and too incon- 
ceivable to create any really serious interest in 
the present generation, or to materially in- 
fluence the studies or aspirations of our existing 
architects and engineers. 

It may, however, prove more suggestive to 
sketch out a pen-and-ink picture of architectural 
London at no more distant epoch than war 
years hence—a picture, the outlines of whic 
are already making themselves visible, and which 
cannot fail to flatter our national vanity, instead 
of suggesting the depressing idea of a London in 
ruins, in the far-off New Zealandic epoch— 
should such an era ever arrive, which, in the 
present state of Maori progress and politics, 
seems less and less probable. 

At a period not more distant than the year of 
grace 1884, it may be fairly assumed that the 
architecture of London will have assumed an 
artistic character as far in advance of its present 
aspect as its present is from that of the year of 
those famous treaties and conventions of 1815, 
which were thought to have setiled everything, 
both political and artistic, upon a permanent 
basis, while passing events are nvery day prov- 
ing to us that they settled neither the one nor 
the other. At that epoch (1815), scarcely more 
than fifty years ago, the vast dingy mass of old 
brick-and-mortar London, with its mean, low 
houses, crushed with their cumbrous tiled roofs, 
and unenlivened by their small, badly glazed, 
and insufficient windows,—half of which were 
built up to avoid William Pitt’s too celebrated 
window-tax—was still intact. 

In the north-west, it is true, Portland-place 
and a few squares, and wider streets, con- 














taining more spacious and better-lighted houses, 
had been gradually making their appearance 
during three quarters of a century; but the 
metropolitan agglomeration of crowded and dis- 
mal buildings, and narrow streets and alleys, 
which formed the main portions even of the 
aristocratic parishes of St. James and St. George, 
still enjoyed all their ancient prestige of density, 
dirt, and dinginess. And then they were so 
blackened by successive coatings of the coal 
smoke of centuries, that whether they were 
themselves built of coal instead of brick might 
have been a point open to discussion. 

It was only about the year 1815, that it was 
determined to cut a broad roadway through the 
murky centre of a mass of streets and alleys, 
which then disappeared for ever from the map 
of London, in order to form a grand new street, 
considerably above a mile in length, leading 
from Carlton House, the residence of the Prince 
Regent, to the newly-formed park, which was to 
take its name from the then existing Regency. 

The new line of communication arising on the 
sites of Glasshouse-street, Swallow-street, and a 
host of smaller streets and alleys, became gra- 
dually the Regent-street of to-day ; and being com- 
menced soon after our great military triumph at 
Waterloo, the broad opening opposite Carlton 
House received the name of Waterloo-place ; the 
whole forming what may be termed our “ Boule- 
vard Sebastopol” of that time. So thoroughly 
established now is that Regent-street as the 
leading feature of the street architecture of 
western London, that it is difficult to conceive 
an “ architectural London” without it ; the fact 
being, that before that time there was, in the 
matter of streets, no architectural London at all. 
The effect produced by the designs of Mr. Nash 
was considered very great among the more 
advanced critics of that day, and they were, 
doubtless, an immense advance upon the artistic 
state of things in the matter of street architecture 
which he found generally prevailing at the time. 
The style has since been mercilessly criticized, and 
it is certainly true that the conventional addition 
of parasitic columns, and the creation of sham 
facades of imposing extent, produced by swamp- 
ing the individuality of half a dozen or more 
houses, in order to make them form (in external 
aspect) a single building, was not a very lofty 
kind of art; but the plan, such as it was, was 
fairly carried out, in its own fashion, and com- 
pletely answered its temporary purpose (a very 
important one), that of demonstrating the ad- 
vantage and necessity of wide thoroughfares, and 
more ornamental buildings, even for a street of 
shops. Nevertheless, John Bull, in his good 
honest conservatism, scoffed a good deal at the 
wholesale innovation. The good public of the 
time did not take kindly to the “Roman 
cement” and other “extravagant” and “ new- 
fangled things,” about the great new street. 
Those new things, however, in this fast-moving 
age, have already become obsolete—and already 
is the great new street of the Regency doomed 
to speedy demolition. Steam and railways have 
made our architects, and even our general public, 
acquainted with the architectural splendours of 
the Continent, and with the taste acquired by 
their study the real short-comings of the Regent- 
street style of architecture have become very 
plainly apparent. The yards upon yards of Mr. 
Nash’s Corinthian and Ionic fagades of stucco, 
which even at the time of their erection were 
ridiculed as the Nashional style, are no longer 
found satisfactory, and are silently, but surely, 
doomed to early destruction. The first blow was 
struck some years ago, when the Club Chambers 
were built, in Waterloo-place; but the public 
mind had then just begun to get accustomed to 
the architecture of the Regency, and the dwarfish 
height of the buildings in regard to the great 
width of the street had not been as yet much 
remarked, and, therefore, great was the outcry 
against the “ ugly monster of a building” which 
utterly dwarfed its neighbours, and reduced to 
pigmy dimensions the adjoining chapel, which 
is, in fact, a pretty little structure enough. The 
removal of the cast-iron colonnade of the Qua- 
drant, after a considerable interval, was the next 
serious blow—a very serious one, indeed, as it 
removed at one fell swoop the most original 
feature of the entire street. But now has 
commenced the promiscuous onslaught upon in- 
dividual houses in good earnest. The restaurant 
at the corner of Burlington-street has just been 
entirely rebuilt, and the new structure, of course, 
far overtops all the neighbouring houses; ex- 
hibiting in its design a fair amount of most of 
the approved features of our street architecture 
of the present day. Most important among these 
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new features is the construction of additional sto- 
ries. The quatriémes and cinquiémes of Parisian 
houses, which but recently we ridiculed with 
considerable hilarity, have now become indispen- 
sable in our own ordinary dwellings. Indeed, 
when we reflect upon the scanty supply of sleep- 
ing apartments which it was usual to construct 
in an ordinary London .house of the annual 
value of from 80l. to 1201. a year, at the time 
that Regent-street was built, and which scarcely 
ever exceeded in number two principal bed- 
rooms and three or four attics, it becomes diffi- 
cult to conceive how the last generation bestowed 
themselves in their sleeping arrangements. At 
all events, it may be asserted that our present 
ideas on the subject render increased accommo- 
dation in this respect absolutely necessary. And 
80, as it is evident that we cannot spread out our 
ordinary dwellings laterally, on account of the 
high value of building ground, we are neces- 
sarily driven to the extension of the building 
upwards. This has now become a fixed principle 
with our builders, and all private residences in 


the endless new streets, terraces, and squares | series of spacious quays, which we may fairly 
of Belgravia, Tyburnia, and Westbournia, are hope to see embellished with a series of public 
provided with extra floors of bed-rooms ; thus | and private edifices worthy of the name of archi- 
affording sleeping accommodation more in ac-| tecture. We may also safely conclude that the 
cordance with our present ideas of comfort, pro- | present ideas of purification will have assumed a 
priety, and health. The external architecture is so much higher standard by that time, that a 
made to agree (more or less) with the increased | vast stream of perfectly clear water will be con- 
importance imparted to the building by its stantly flowing in unimpaired beauty through 
superior height; and thus it is that the new | the heart of the metropolis, receiving at the same 
house in Regent-street has been made to over-/|time a great additional interest from the fact, 
top all its fellows, while the rising Langham | that many kinds of fish, such as are not driven 
Hotel will soon afford a far more striking ex-|away by the mere activity of the steamboat 
ample of a similar tendency in our modern street | traffic, will flourish abundantly and greatly mul- 
architecture. In short, it may be safely asserted | tiply in its limpid waters. 


that, within the next twenty years, a new 
Regent-strect will have arisen, which will credit- 
ably sustain comparison with the famous build- 
ings of the new Parisian boulevards, or even the 
line of palaces of the Roman Corso, or the most 
beautiful of the marble dwellings of Florence 
“the elegant,”’ or Genoa “the superb.” 

We shall have no more of rolling out eight 


or ten houses into one sham facade; but in its | 


stead, that charming individuality of architec- 
tural effect which we have so often admired as 
distinguishing each separate house in the fine 
old cities of Belgium and Germany, belonging to 
the great periods of Flemish and German art. 
In many of the finest specimens of those noble 


old houses, each dwelling presents us with as | 
| really being done, and applies its sturdy shoulder 


marked an individuality of character as its inha- 
bitants. Each doorway, which may be called 
the mouth of the architectural face, smiles on 
the approaching visitor, after its own peculiar 
fashion ; its crisply decorative foliage of stone or 


marble, seeming, in its playful exuberance, to/| perfect carrying out of the plans, as yet but 


break into actual words of welcome, symbolized 


by fruits or flowers cast forth, as it were, in our | course of events, during which the cold shadow 


path. And then these symbols of welcome are 
generally blended, by the ingenious fancy of the 
designer, with characteristic implements or 
emblems connected with the calling or profes- 
sion of the occupier. Next come the windows— 
seeming the glistening eyes of the architectural 
physiognomy,—and they beam on the passers 
by, each with its own peculiar and delicately 
different expression — sometimes open and bril- 
liant, where the framing is broad or lofty, as look- 


ing forth from lids widely and fearlessly raised ; | 


while from other window-eyes of the architectural 
face a somewhat languishing though not the 
less pleasing glance steals softly towards us, 
as though from gracefully drooping lids, formed 
by a more than usually depressed curve of the 
superincumbent wreath or label. Then comes 
the gable, the forehead of the edifice—now high 
and bold—now soft and low—each wearing its 
own peculiar coronal, its jewels or flowers 
peculiar to itself—jewels of stone or marble, 
made more precious than those of the soi-disant 
precious metals by the skilful hand of the car- 
ver. All this and more we shall see exem- 
plified in the houses of our streets within the next 
twenty years, instead of the poor, low, character- 
less fronts and unmeaning length of sham facades 
of factitious Corinthian or Ionic that exist in our 
present Regent-street. It is true, that in so far as 
Regent-street is concerned, great impediments 
to change exist. The ground is Crown property, 
held under leases drawn up by Crown lawyers, 
and, of course, stuffed cram full of clauses 
intended to form insurmountable barriers to 
alterations or improvements of any kind. One 
would be induced to imagine that the high 
authorities in whose departments such business is 
transacted would be disposed to facilitate such 
arrangements as might render costly improve- 
ments more practicable; but such is not found 


, 


to be the case. A recent philosophic investigator 
of such matters, Professor Charles Dickens, has 
discovered the cabalistic principle on which 
questions connected with public improvements 
are manipulated in those quarters. It is the 
principle of “how not to do it”—in face of 
which motive power, possessing, as it does, a 
powerful double-backward action, it is found 
exceedingly difficult to get forward. Neverthe- 
less, and in spite of all the battling of the Par- 
tingtonian broom, the tide of improvement has 
sternly set in, and will inevitably sweep away 
Regent-street, notwithstanding all the bindingest 
of clauses in the most stringent of crown 
leases. 

Next, and which ought to have come first, let 
us consider the architectural prospects of the 
banks of the Thames, that Thames to which 
London itself owes its existence. Within the 
time specified, its present filthy state will have 
been thoroughly purified, and the wretched 
agglomeration of inferior and squalid buildings 
on its shores will have given place to a noble 








| 


In order, however, that the vast plans of the 
Thames Embankment may be fitly carried out to 
their ultimate results, the public must inform 
itself more fully on the subject. If all that vast 
avenue of murky warehouses and dark cellars, 
varied by intermediate spaces of black mud, are 
really to be swept clean away, and we are to get in 
their places an wabroken line of spacious quays, 
with all their concomitant features of broad and 
noble stairways, and balustraded parapets,— | 
while the land side of the wide roadway Mar | 
become bordered by a series of stately buildings, 
—the public must make itself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the plans actually in progress, the 
grasp and splendour of which will necessarily 
expand as the public becomes aware of what is 


to the somewhat sluggish chariot of official pro- 
gress, 

How much stimulation from the power of 
“pressure from without” is required to ensure a 
vaguely indicated, may be inferred from the 
of official inertness so long rendered abortive all 
the plans for a Thames embankment which had 
from time to time been pressed upon successive 
Governments for the last forty years. There 
was Col. French’s complete and elegant plan, 
in which full advantage was taken of all exist- 
ing public buildings, such as the river front of 
Somerset House, &c. Beautifully illustrated 
plans of the effect of the proposed quays were 
published at the time by their spirited pro- 
jector ; but all was of no avail. Then there was 
the bolder and more comprehensive plan of John 
Martin, the painter of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
which included a vast plan of metropolitan 
drainage without polluting the Thames. But the 
long effective official principle of “ how not to do 
it” successfully swamped both these and many 
other plans. Thestimulations that eventually forced 
the How-not-to-do-its to reverse the power of their 
celebrated official engine were of a somewhat irre- 
sistible character. Nothing less than three destruc- 
tive visitations of a fearful pestilence, combined 
with the utter obstruction of the increased traffic 
in the old thoroughfares, and at the same time 
such indications of general public opinion as 
rendered further opposition something more than 
unadvisable. Under this unusual pressure the 
“ How-not-to-do-it” principle broke down; and, 
therefore, now that the narrow end of the wedge 
is at last got into the question, the public must 
see that it be fairly driven home. It must see 
that the proposed quays be of sufficient spacious- 
ness, and of wnbroken continuity ;* and that the 
noble sites for public and private edifices be not 
jobbed away, as other important sites have been 





* Already the Charing-cross Railway Station has been 
allowed to create an impediment which it is difficult to 


see the way t ; and the ork business at Black. 
friars is wether dimecly of the Board’s own creation, 


before.* With due vigilance, we have now a 
chance of seeing, within the next twenty years, 
such aline of river quays, bordered by such a 
line of stately buildings, as shall not be matched 
in the world ; in presence of which the boasted 
Parisian quays of the Seine will sink into com- 
parative insignificance. 

The projected new bridges form another in- 
teresting subject for architectural consideration. 
The and already commenced new 
bridge at Blackfriars will be a very remarkable 
structure. The effects of natural colour, if the 
smoke be not found to reduce them to one dingy 
monotone,t will be very striking, resulting, as 
they are intended to do, from the use of red and 
blue granite, relieved by richly-sculptured fea- 
tures of white Portland stone. The whole design 
of this bridge is of very original character, and 
its only drawback is the iron portion, which, as 
we at present understand its use, does not seem 
to amalgamate in effect with the stone and 
granite. But the most important considerations 
on the question of the new bridges are those 
connected with the rapid extension of the Metro- 
politan railway system. We are, in fact, 
threatened with too many bridges of that de- 
scription, insomuch that the aspect of our noble 
river may be materially interfered with. Much, 
however, may be done to palliate this objection by 
such stringent clauses in Metropolitan Railway 
Acts as shall compel the erection of really fine 
structures when the lines of rail have to be carried 
across the Thames. Moreover, in order not to ob- 
struct, more than necessary, the general view of 
the river from the projected quays, two or more 
such bridges might be combined in one struc- 
ture. For instance, the rebuilding of the bridge 
at Blackfriars might have been combined with 
the proposed railway bridge of the Chatham and 
Dover line. That part of the new Blackfriars 
Bridge facing west might be set apart for a 
carriageway only ; while the central portion might 
be occupied by the railway line, erected of 
course at the company’s expense; the eastern 
portion being devoted to a separate footway. 
The raised enclosure, roofing in the railway 
portion of the structure oceupying the central 
part should be made as splendid as possible, 
and the ridge or ridges of the roof should 
present a richly-decorated sky-line, broken at 
three or four points by lantern-like pinnacles, 
serving at once to light and ventilate the bridge 
tunnel, and, at the same time, to, enrich the 
general structure. Such a combination might 
be made to form one of the most splendid and 
original examples of bridge architecture ever 
attempted ; blended, as it would be, into a colossal 
and magnificent piece of architectural construc- 
tion such as our architect-engineers have never 
yet accomplished or attempted,—a monument 
of an entirely new class, originating, as it should 
do, in England, the undisputed parent of the 
railway system. 

As one of the collateral results of the realiza- 
tion of the projected line of quays, the altera- 
tions and improvements in the old lines of 
traffic which will necessarily occur should be 
next considered. It was the choking up of the 
old narrow thoroughfare of the Strand, Fleet- 
street, and Cheapside, by the demands of a 
vastly-increased traffic, that in part forced on the 
great embankment and quay system. In fact, 
the immense crowd of vehicles, often brought to 
a stand for hours by the continually increasing 
numbers of enormous railway-vans, had at last 
conferred upon that line of thoroughfare the 
name of the “ Vandemonium,’’—forming, some- 
times, a general impediment three miles in 
length, which vehicles bound for other parts of 
the metropolis were effectually prevented from 
crossing. The creation of the new quays, and 
of the new Southwark line of streets, will not 
only decrease the amount of Strand traffic, 
but it will do so to such an extent as 
seriously to depreciate, for a time, the value 
of the house property along the whole line. This 
state of things will compel the owners to resort 
to measures which shall renew to the old 
thoroughfare, by means of attractiveness, all it 
will have lost by ceasing to be the only line, or 
at all events, chief line, of communication 
between east and west. With this view, the 
roadway will be widened by entirely taking down 





* The Act limits the operation to creating the roadway 
mainly out of the present river space, so forming 
frontages for the proprietors of land now bordering the 
water, which, cme aryey supervision, may be greatly 
posi mt . see Act for this purpose is impera- 
tively req . 

+ The artificial colouring of Westminster Bridge is 
already rendered nearly i by smoke, 
hile scarcely more than a year old, 
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the houses on the north, the least frequented 
side, and rebuilding them farther back, on the 
land, of comparatively small value, in the rear. 
An Act of Parliament for such an indisputable 
metropolitan improvement would be easily ob- 
tained; and the houses there rebuilt would 
necessarily be of a spacious and magnificent 
character, because buildings of that class would 
“pay” best. The whole suggested improvement 
would, in fact, be carried out by the proprietors, 
or a company, not because of its public utility, 
or because it would be a great metropolitan im- 
provement, but because it would pay. It might 
be found that the houses on the south, or river 
side, would be the most easy to remove, in which 
case we may imagine them re-appearing on a 
highly magnified scale, nearly as far back as the 
line of frontage indicated by the grand facade of 
the new Charing-cross Railway-station and Hotel. 
What an architectural vista we should then 
possess—terminated at its first stretch by the 
churches of St. Clement-Danes and St. Mary-le- 
Strand. Beyond this point the widening process 
would necessarily continue along Fleet-street and 
up Ludgate-hill. The new structures in this 
part of the line would be of a palatial character, 
as may already be plainly foreseen by the style 
of the buildings which are yearly replacing the 
old houses of the Strand, Fleet-street, Cheapside, 
and Cornhill. Thus will this great ancient artery 
of the metropolis regain its former importance 
and dignity, and form a grand central thorough- 
fare consisting of a long avenue of important 
buildings, each realizing in a greater or less 
degree the interesting individuality of character 
previously alluded to. The dingy old monotonous 
brick is, indeed, already fast disappearing, to be 
replaced by handsomer structures, not of the 


sham stucco, like Regent-street, but build- | 


immediately realized in the construction of the 
great Holborn-valley viaduct, which will bridge 
over the ancient valley of the Fleet ditch, and 
at once put an end to that severe hill work, both 
on the Holborn and Skinner-street side, which 
has so long been the dread of both horses and 
drivers, and ruinously destructive, in the form of 
severe wear and tear, to vehicles of all classes. 
The viaduct, as now proposed to be carried 
out (by means of the City’s share in the coal 
duties), is one of the largest undertakings* that 
was ever projected for the improvement of a 
metropolis. The improvement will, in fact, con- 
sist of the utterly pulling down and rebuilding 
of a mass of habitations equal in extent toa 





moderate-sized countytown. That is to say,nearly | 
the whole of the buildings on both sides of Holborn- | 
hill all the way from Hatton-garden to Farring- | 
don-street, and those on both sides of Skinner. | 
street from Farringdon-street to Newgate-street, | 
with many others, will have to be taken down. | 
The viaduct itself will be constructed at such an | 
elevation as will make the ccntinuous roadway | 
nearly a dead level from the high ground at | 
Furnival’s Inn to the corresponding height in | 
the neighbourhood of Newgate. 

The ground on either side will be leased for | 


all their proceedings ; especially if in passing the 
Thames they can be made to go under it instead 
of over it. On the whole, it may be safely 
asserted (without referring to our new churches, 
or our great joint-stock hotels, or new public 
buildings), that a splendid architectural future 
is in store for London, and that the remark of 
the Roman orator, that Augustus found a Rome 
of brick, and left one of marble, may yet be 
fitly repeated in regard to London in the reign 
of Victoria, if our sovereign should be blessed 
with that length of days which is heartily desired 
by all her subjects. 





THE VIOLIN, OR VIOL, IN ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL AND OTHER SCULPTURES. 


AN instrument more capable of discoursing 
“celestial music” than the modern violin per- 
haps does-not exist ; but in unskilful hands not 
even the bag-pipe can excel it in diabolical, 
screeching, and nerve - lacerating harshness. 
Whether it was from its celestial or from its dia- 
bolical capabilities, or both, that the rote or crowd, 
the viol, fyyele, or fythele, or other ancient form 
of instruments of the violin class, came to be 


building shops and houses of « superior descrip-| sculptured, as the bagpipe itself was, on our 
tion ; and if the character of the viaduct itself,! ancient churches, it may now be hard to say : 
and the new buildings connected with it, be at all assuredly we must not take it for granted that 
equal to that of theelevationsshown in thedesigns because it was ecclesiastically used, therefore it 
| sent in by several of the competitors, this new | must have been regarded as exclusively a celes- 
| portion of the great northern artery of metropo- tial and not also a diabolical symbol, for we have 
litan communication between the west end and the devil himself not seldom “ holding his own” 
the City may be made to form one of the most place in such sculptures ; and, indeed, it is fitting, 
jremarkable objects in the street architecture | in the nature of things, that the field of battle 
;of Europe. This stimulus given to the archi-| for the Evil Spirit should be precisely that on 
| tecture of Holborn will doubtless spread epide- | which the Good Spirit is at work ; and probably 
mically along Oxford-street, and in the twenty | this is the reason why devils, satyrical and dia- 





ings of real stone, enriched with inlays or | years specified nearly the whole of the low | bolical faces, and other symbols of horror, should 


columns of polished granite, marble, or terra- 


cotta, and decorated with real sculpture of great | important thoroughfare will have been replaced 


artistic merit, and of suitable character, as to | 


and mean buildings which stil! remain in that have been sculptured, as well as cherubim and 
angels, on our sacred edifices. 
by others fully equal to those which we shall| Whether the ancient viol ever really yielded 


its symbols, foliated decorations, or statuary. | doubtless see occupying the whole of the Strand | anything like celestial strains, therefore, we 


That this will be the case we may infer from the 
Music Hall, now advancing towards completion, 
in the Strand ; in the facade of which well-sculp- | 


; 


and Holborn lines. | cannot ascertain from the mere fact that it was 
Not only the great changes referred to, but! symbolically used in edifices devoted to the 
many others of scarcely secondary importance,’ Divine service. But no one who ever heard 


tured busts of the greatest musicians, and other | will have taken place within the time specified ;' Paganini play on his one-stringed violin can 


appropriate emblems, enter into the composition, and our young architects, whe are yearly be- 
which, notwithstanding many drawbacks, is | coming more original in the treatment of their 
really a very striking one. | works, and are shaking themselves more and 

To return to the commencement of the great more free from the enervating coils of that 
Strand line. It may be taken for granted that slavish imitation into which the beauties of 
the shabby houses forming the only remaining | Mediwval monuments had seduced them, will 
side of Cockspur-street will, in twenty years, | embéllish street after street with lines of noble 
have entirely disappeared, and have been re- | houses, each of which will be, ia every sense of 
placed by edifices worthy to form the south side | the word, an architectural study. And not only 
of Trafalgar-square. The new south side will| will the dingy old brick and the unartistic 
probably be then made to run due east and west,! stucco be abandoned in favour of stone, 
so as nearly to complete the quadrangle, leaving| marble, and granite, and also of superior 
at the south-west corner an open space for a pair} classes of washable bricks of different tones 
of magnificent gates forming a Spring-garden en- | of colour, accompanied by terra-cotta ornaments 
trance to St. James’s Park. On the north side of superior character, which will have come 
of Trafalgar-square the present National Gal- into general use; but other materials, which are 
lery will be improved by the erection of an addi- | also destined to play a conspicuous part in the 
tional story, enriched with columns, after the | London architecture of the future, will by that 
manner of the “ Garde Meubles,” of the Place de | time have been called into requisition. Of the 
la Concorde ; or an entirely new and more mag- | character of these new materials we should like 
nificent building will arise, really worthy of the | to say a few words, but want of space precludes 
name of a “ British National Gallery,” which | the possibility of doing so on the present occasion. 
will occupy the entire space of the barracks in| In conclusion, it may be statec, that whether 
the rear, making the building form itself into a | such wholesale and sweeping alterations be to 
noble quadrangle, equal in every respect to that the taste of the great mass of the public or not, 
of the new portion of the Louvre. Of Pall-mall | they will most certainly take place within the 
and Parliament-street we reserve our remarks | next quarter of a century; or, in their stead, 
for a future occasion. something equally extensive anc very much of 

The northern, and the new southern ap-|the same character. Those, for instance, who 
proaches, from the west to the City, next invite | are lamenting the contemplated destruction of 
consideration. Of the new and convenient | some of the beauties of Finsbury, to make way 


doubt the possibility at least of even the ancient 
‘viol having been capable, in skilful hands, of 
yielding really excellent music, relatively inferior 
and imperfect though it was, by comparison with 
the modern violin. 
| In an interesting article in the Busder on 
“The Build and History of the Violin,” by the 
late Mr. A. F. Ashton, architect, an able musical 
| critic and writer on art generally, as our readers 
will remember, the author remarks that “an 
elaborate work on the violin is much wanted ; 
but so nice is the subject, so fine the thread upon 
which excellence depends ; that it is extremely 
difficult to describe the rules for obtaining it ; 
| and, like that of the Freemasons, ‘ the secret’ is 
likely to be confined to the craft.” Whether the 
| mew work which we are about to make use of 
in gleaning a few particulars as to the viol in 
ecclesiastical sculptures (referring our readers 
to the article in the Bwilder of 4th August, 1855, 
for historical and other details as to the instru- 
| ment under its various forms and names) be up 
'to the mark desired, we shall not decide; 
|but at least its authors may be said to 
‘belong to the craft as amateurs and some- 
thing more, who for many years have been col- 
lecting materials for such a work as that under 
notice,* which, however, they modestly cha- 
racterize, in their preface, as “Collections towards 
the history of the Violin” rather than the history 
itself. Mr. Forster appears to be a descendant 


southern roadway, on the Southwark side of the | for railway stations, will have to submit to! of the celebrated violin-makers of that name ; 


river, it only need be remarked that the roadway | their hard fate; for these and more wholesale 
itself is now complete; that a double line of changes than can yet be conceived will inevi- 
handsome houses cannot fail to spring up very tably take place. The only thing to be 
rapidly in a thoroughfare that must become a/ guarded against is, not to allow open spaces to 


and the work is by permission dedicated to the 
aristocratic “ Bohemians” well known as “ The 
Wandering Minstrels.” 

The crwth, or crowd, an ancient form of the 





most important one; and that the opening of | 
this new line of street has already greatly eased 


be filled up,—rather make more, for such breath- | violin or viol, was of early date in England, 
ing spaces form the very lungs of the metropolis. | Wales, and Scotland ; and an instrument of this 


the pressure of the traffic along the old line of} Another thing is, for the future, to prevent 


road to the London Bridge Railway Stations. 
The northern line, that of Holborn, has a more 
remarkable future in store for it. A greater 

of the line (allowing the impedimental 
Middle-row to have already disappeared) is of 
noble width; and when some strong stimulus 
shall have been applied which will induce pro- 
prietors to replace the present houses by a 
superior class of structures, it will at once as- 
sume an importance which it has never enjoyed 
before. The creation of New Oxford-street was 
the first instalment towards the creation of an 
entirely new era for the Holborn line ; but a far 


positive disfigurements, such as the threatened | 


one at Ludgate-hill, the injuriousness of which 
will probably be reduced by a rider to the bill, 
early in the coming session. In the main the 
metropolitan railways will lead to many oppor- 
tunities for architectural embellishment ; and if 
the companies are restrained from stretching 
great ugly iron boxes across roadways, in con- 
spicuous situations, like the tubular viaduct at 
Vauxhall, we shall get good instead of evil out of 


| nature was among the ornaments on the outside 
of Melrose Abbey, founded in 1136. There are 
some curious representations of the viol and 
other instruments painted on the interior of the 
roof of Peterborough Cathedral, called of the 
date 1194, or a little earlier, when the work was 
completed by Abbot Benedict, who presided from 
1177 to 1194. The ceiling was retouched a little 
previous to 1788, and repaired in 1835; but 
great care, it is said, was taken to retain every 
part, or restore it to its original state, so that 





* Of course putting out of the question the structure of 
main sewers,—from the vast structures which are still the 
wonder of subterranean Rome, to the great London drain- 





more important improvement is now about to be 





age scheme of the present day. ] 


* The History of the Violin and other Instruments 
played {on with the Bow. By William Sandy F.8.A., 
an Simon A. Forster. London; J. R. Smith, Soho- 


square, 1364, 
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the figures, even where retouched, are in effect 
the same as when first painted. One is a gro- 
tesque figure, playing on. viol with three 
strings and four sound-holes ; the general make 
of the instrument very much resembling the 
modern form of the violin, and the bow also like 
that now in use. The figure is represented not 
only as playing, in the usual way, with the viol 
held to the left shoulder, but evidently also, as 
we think, both dancing and singing, as well as 
playing. Another is a crowned figure, with a 
viol having two sound-holes quite like those of 
the modern violin, and played much as usual ; 
and athird is a woman with the viol on her lap | 
and a very doubtful-looking bow across it : the 
neck of this instrument is bent at right angles. | 
Each figure on the roof is placed in a se 
lozenge-shaped ornamental compartment, differ- 
ing occasionally in the style of ornament and in 
the colour of the ground. The instruments have 
even inward curvatures at the sides like the 
modern violin, and there is an appearance of 
finger-boards and tail-pieces, though none of 
bridges, On this roof, we may remark, by the 
way, there is a curious representation of an ass 
playing on the harp, which may have some re- 
ference to the singular celebration of “ the Feast 
of the Ass,” wherein part of the service was 
called “ Asinus ad Lyram ;” but it would fill an 
article in itself to give even a slight idea of this 
curious subject and of the numerous varieties of 
“the Feast of Fools.” In “ Monnaies des Fous,” 
&c., mention is made of the figure of an ass on 


ing on an oval instrument like a viol; but M. de 
Coussemaker, in his account of ancient instru- 
ments, considers it to be a gigue. A crowd or 
crwth, at Amiens Cathedral, of the thirteenth 
century, is described by Coussemaker : it is like 
a viol without a neck, strings being managed 
through a hole at the lower end. The same 
author mentions a viol, of the twelfth century, 
on a window at the Royal Chapel of St. Denis. 
There is also a grotesque and horned figure, like 
the devil himself, but called, by Coussemaker, 
Neptune, who is playing on a viol with a tri- 
| foiled head. In the left hand of one 

elders in Amiens Cathedral is an fr Be dha 
| viol, with two sound-holes and three strings, 
‘like that in the horned figure’s hand just 
|noticed. Among the sculptures at what is 
called the Musician’s House, at Rheims, of the 
| thirteenth century, there is a figure playing on 
a three-stringed oval-shaped instrament with 
two ear-shaped sound-holes. The bow is of 
iron, and of light construction, almost as if it 
were an addition of modern date. Oval two- 
stringed viols appear in the hands of two female 
figures on an antique enamelled basin found near 
Soissons, said by Burney to be of the ninth cen- 
tury, but now considered to be of thirteenth, and 
described both by Potier and Coussemaker, 

The pear-shape appears to have been the more 
ancient form of the viol. It afterwards became 
more oval, and subsequently the inward curva- 
tures, more or less defined, were introduced, in 








| order to facilitate the use of the bow ; and the | 


tower and lofty spire at the west end, The altar, 
font, &c., are formed of yarious marbles, and 
were sent out from England; whilst the pews, 
which are open, are partly of oak, richly carved ; 
partly of deal, stained and varnished, At the 
angle formed by the chancel and south transept 


is the v , the door of which pepe niger 
up, and is, what we hear, a masterpiece of 
epost «oo 


It was presented to the church by Mr. Plam- 
beck; and his brother, Mr. C. F. H, Plambeck, 
has been constantly occupied at its i 


completion 

the last three years. The door is of oak, 

8 feet 10 inches high by 3 feet 8 inches wide, 

and is divided into one large » with 

four smaller square panels over and under. These 

panels are covered at the back with foliage, the 

leaves and flowers being executed in parquetry 

of light and dark oak; but it is the other side 

(facing the chancel) which calls for the greatest 
notice, 

The middle or large panel contains a picture 
representing “The Lord’s Supper,” and the four 
smaller panels above this contain “ The Carrying 
of the Cross,” “ The Burial,” “The Resurrection,” 
and “The Ascension of our Lord.” All these 


woods, glass, 
mosaic. “pr Rep apr y i 
drapery severe without being conventional ; but 
the chief beauty of these compositions, according 





the old tower of Chartres, playing on a stringed | instrument in time became much in form like | colour, brought strongly forward by a 


instrument, which, from ‘the account given, ap-| 


|the modern violin, though of heavier make: 


background 
of black ebony. Here we have shells of various 


pears to be more like a harp than the vielle, but | | this, however, was only after the lapse of cen- | colours employed for brown or green i 
the figure had the name of “ L’Ane qui vielle.” | turies. Before the inward curvatures were in- | which suddenly become yellow or black by a 


The viol may frequently be found in the sculp- 
tures on our cathedrals and old churches. Car- 
ter, in his “ Ancient Sculpture,” has given some | 


| troduced, the rounded sides must have interfered | 
| with anything like execution, and checked the 
| action of the bow, which, it would appear, from 


change in the position of the spectator. Others, 
| again, sparkle in all the glories of the rainbow, 
jas in the garment of the figure carrying the 


representations of the viol from Ely Cathedral, | the form of some of these instruments, must cross. Some idea may be formed of the minute- 


of the early part of the fourteenth century. One | 
appears to have five strings and a tail-piece, but | 
with no appearance of bridge or sound-holes: 
the other has more the form of the rebec, with- | 
out inward curvatures. The screen in York 
Cathedral, separating the nave from the choir, 
has numerous figures of angels (no donbt celes- 
tial, and not infernal ones), playing on musical 
instruments, and the viol among them. In 
Exeter Cathedral there is a small fabric of stone 


projecting from the north wall of the nave, of | 


date about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and called the minstrels’ gallery. The front is 
supported by thirteen pillars, dividing it into 
twelve niches, each containing an angel, play- 
ing on a musical instrument, and among these 
also is the viol. It is still the custom for the 
choristers to go to this gallery on Christmas- 
day, and sing a hymn. Carter represents the 
figure of an angel on the lower tier of the screen 
at the west front of this cathedral, playing on | 
a pear-shaped viol. Minstrel galleries, with | 
figures playing on musical instruments, are like- 
wise mentioned at the cathedrals of Winchester, 
Lincoln, and Worcester. Carter gives the figure | 
of an angel playing a crwth or crowd in Wor- 
cester Cathedral, of about the twelth century, 
under part of the seats of the choir : it resembles 
a viol without a neck. Dibdin, in his “ Biblio- 
graphical Tour,” gives engravings of what he 
calis “ Drolleries at Strasbourgh Cathedral,” of 
about the date 1370. One of these grotesque 
figures is playing on a sort of pear-shaped viol. 
On the minstrel’s pillar, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Beverley, of the time of Henry VI1., one of the 
five figures is playing on a viol, of oblong shape ; 

and in the same church are several figures play- 
ing on musical instruments, and among them an 
angel with a long oval-shaped viol, and another 
with a large or tenor viol. 

Instruments played with the bow do not 
appear to have been numerous on the Continent 
before the eleventh century, but they increased 
in number and variety towards the middle of 
that century. The form at first was conical or 
pear-shaped, having the body and neck formed 
of one piece ; but it soon assumed a more oval 
shape, with neck and body separate. There is 
said to be a representation of an ancient French 
king in the Church of Notre Dame, with a bow 
in one hand and a viol in the other, of about the 
last date; but there is some doubt whether this 
be Chilperic or Robert, who commenced the 
building im the tenth century : Montfancon sa: 
it was the former. These ie a:cnsionetenne of 
performer on the viol on a medallion of the 
eleventh century at Boscherville: he holds it 
pone db wAge and seems to be singing as well 
as playing. Among the on a capital at 
Boscherville, of the tw century, one is play- 





_ have struck several strings at once. Frets were | 
introduced after the inward curvatures, to guide | 
_the fingers. The strings varied from one to six, | 
sometimes, but rarely, even many more. At) 
first, there was no detached finger-bvard, but | 
the neck was an ion of the body of the 
instrument ; the sound-holes were generally two ; 
| but there are examples of four. 
_ though not always, a bridge, varying in size and 
| position, and usually a tailpiece. 

The earliest representation which Messrs. 
Sandys and Forster have been able to find, is 
that in the learned work of Gerbert, ‘“ De Cantu,” 
&c., plate 32, taken from a M.S. supposed to be 
of the eighth or ninth century, and called “ Lyra.” 
It is pear-shaped and one-stringed, with neck, 
bridge, tailpiece, and sound-holes, and the bow 
is not very different in general appearance from 
the modern one, 

The approach to the present shape of the 


violin was probably gradual; the first makers | 


‘of violins being also makers of viols. 
| The violin proper was known in England some 
>| years before it became the favourite in “ good 
society ;” and although we find it in the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth, yet it was generaily associated 
with wakes, revels, and other noisy a 
; but on Charles IL. introducing his 

band of “ four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row,” 
the instrument rose in estimation, much to the 
annoyance and grief of the author of “ Musick’s 
Monument,” that the noble and brave lute, also 
the majestic theorbo, should be “ overtop’d with 
squaling, scoulding fiddles.” 


ke a might be arranged better, it 
is full of interesting and curious reading. The 
matter is well illustrated by engravings of the 
various forms of the instrument treated of. 





THE VESTRY DOOR IN THE CHURCH OF 
8ST. NICHOLAS, HAMBURG, 

Tue church of St. Nicholas, Hamburg, was 
begun from the of Mr. G, G. Boots 
shortly after the great fire of 1842, but it was 
not until last autumn that the internal works 





fens enlace on Peng. yar 
were very much exceeded and the funds 
were im . The church (w , a8 our 





There was, | 


ness of detail lavished upon this work, when we 
| mention that one letter alone (the 8 in the 
| 1.H.8. on the cup which the Saviour is blessing) 
is composed of sixteen pieces! Each of the four 
lower panels contains a bunch of flowers, inlaid 
on @ dark brown ground of Spanish walnut. 
|The flowers are chiefly the Nemophila (light 
blue) and the Diclytra (bright red), in mother- 
of-pearl and enamel. The stems are of Tompack 
wood, and the leaves of brass. All these com- 
positions are framed in by rich arabesques, still 
on the level of panels, but next frame. A plain 
chamfer leads up to the thickness of the frame, 
and is also ornamented with various woods, 
which are again inlaid with ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, and white metals. Finally, a narrow 
bead of ebony, with small white let in 
flush, runs round each panel. The frame is, as 
}we have said, of oak; but this, too, is richly 
| overlaid with beads of the Tuja wood (a favourite 
wood of the Romans, and indigenous to the 
North of Africa, where it was lately re-discovered 
by the French), inlaid with arabesques in brass ; 
and, at the meeting of styles and rails, are raised 

nail-heads, of ebony, the nine surfaces 
of which are enamelled red, blue, or green, and 
inlaid with flowers, wreaths, or crests of mother- 
of-pearl. There are two inscriptions ; one, exe- 
cuted in Gothic characters, under the 
containing the Lord’s Supper,—* This 
remembrance of me;’’ the other in small white 
letters,—* This door was ted to the Church 
of St. ‘Nicholas, Ham , by N. H. Plambeck, 

by G. ‘G. Scott, London, and executed 
by C. F. H. Plambeck, 1861—63.” Notwith- 
standing all the minuteness of detail and rich- 
ness of colour above described, the total effect of 
this door is described as very pleasing, especially 
by the contrast which it affords to the cold grey 
of the masonry around. 





HOUSES AND HOUSE-BUILDING ACCORD. 
ING TO THE CENSUS, 


A PantiaMentary Paper, giving the results 
of the Census, been 
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and cottages, is reckoned as a house. The ordi- 
nary house varies in size and structure in town 
and country—in its cubical contents, in its 
hearths, in its doors, and in its windows; so 
that to give a correct view of the accommoda- 
tion which houses afford the population, and of 
their value, and of their sanitary influences, a 
special inquiry is indispensable. 

The inhabited houses in England amounted in 
1861 to 3,739,506, showing since the last census 
an increase of 461,466. 

The great difference in these houses is shown 
by their annual yalue. Thus 519,991 houses are 
returned at rentals varying from 201. to 20,0001. 
a year; or at 621. ‘8 on an average. 

3,219,514 householders, or more than six in 
seven, pay no house duty ; and the annual value 
can only be estimated approximatively, by con- 
tinuing the series as shown in the Table 31 
(p. 92, App.). By this method the average rent 
of houses at rents under 201. a year is 91. °5; 
and the mean anual value of all the houses in 
England is 15J, 6 (151. and 5 florins). 

The annual yalue of all the houses at this rate 
is 58,013,1811., of which 7,159,0001. is due to the 

461,466 new houses ereeted in the last ten 
years. 

At 15 years purchase the dwelling-houses 
erected in ten years are worth 107,000,000I. ; 
and all the houses standing in 1861 are worth 
870,000,000i, 

1,575,923 houses were inhabited in 1801, and 
the subsequent additiong of new houses, besides 
replacing houses decayed and destroyed, leave a 
surplus of 2,163,582. 

The value of the houses has probably increased 
in a greater ratio than their number. 

184,694 houses were uninhabited, and 27,305 
were building in 1861. To 1,000 houses inha- 
bited there were 49 uninhabited and seven 
building. 

The number of ‘houses building’ was 27,305, 
or in the proportion of one house building to 137 
inhabited and to seven uninhabited. 

The houses building were first enumerated in 
1811; and the enumeration has been since re- 
peated at every census. In a country under 
depopulation the old houses fall into decay; 
many houses are uninhabited; and few new 
houses at a census are “building.” And as the 
question, is England increasing or decreasing, 
decaying or flourishing ? was seriously discussed 
during the last French war, it was thought that 
the inquiry into the ‘houses building’ might 
assist in its solution. 

Upon comparing the number of ‘ houses build- 
ing’ with the total number standing, this result 
is elicited :—In 1811, to one house building there 
were 114; in 1831, the proportion was one to 
105 ; in 1861, it was one to 144. 

This seems to imply that since 1831 this “ in- 
dication of prosperity” has taken an unfavour- | 
able turn. 

The question requires investigation, as it is by 
no means so simple as it appears to be on the 
surface. 

Houses are built to replace old houses, and to 
provide for the new families of the increasing 
population. If we assume, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that one house in 100 falls into decay 
every year, 80 as to require reconstruction, the 
3,431,533 houses of 1851 would be reduced, by 
the decay of 328,116, to 3,103,417 in ten years ; 
but the houses in 1861 amounted to 3,924,199, 
or to 492,666 in excess of the houses in 1851: 
the new houses sufficing to replace the old houses, 
and to leave the enormous surplus, must upon 
this estimate have amounted to 820,782, or to 
82,078 annually on an average. 

If an equal number of houses is built every 
year, and they last on an average the same num- 
ber years, the proportion which the number of 
houses building bears to the number of houses 
existing will depend on the mean time it takes to 
build a house. Thus, if the houses of a place 
amount to 1,000, and each lasts 100 years, the 
1,000 houses will be kept up by the erection 
of ten new houses every year; and if each of 
the ten houses is built in a year, the numbers 
‘building,’ corresponding to those at the census, 
will, on an average, be ten. If each house takes 
two years for its construction, twenty houses 
building will in the census return: if the 
five only will be building, for five built. in the 

ve be ing, for five built in t 
Ss ta at teat pues aad Ovo ta ten become heat 
of the year, make ten annually. 

The change in the proportion of the houses 
building to the subsisting houses is probably the 

mence of the more rapid system of con- 
which is now carried on in the towns. 


Thus, if houses, including huts and cottages, as 
well as castles and palaces, were built at the 
rate of 82,078 a year, then the 27,305 building 
in 1861 would imply that they were built on an 
average in about four months. If the houses 
were tilt on such @ system ag te require five 
months and a half for completion in 1881, and four 
months in 1861, the difference in the proportion 
of houses building in 1831 and in 1861 would be 
accounted for by this cause alone, 

That such an increase in the relative velocity 
of building houses has taken place, is quite in 
conformity with experience, and justifies us in 
refusing to consider the decrease in the propor- 
tion of houses building as any indication of the 
failing prosperity of England. 

The uninhabited houses amounted to 184,694 ; 
or there were forty-nine uninhabited houses, be- 
sides seven building to every 1,000 inhabited 
houses. This number represeats the number of 
houses absolutely uninhabited on the census 
night ; for the Census Act did not enable us to 
distinguish the number of houses unoccupied by 
tenants paying rent to the landlord, The house 
unlet, in charge of a single woman, is counted 
as an inhabited house ; and it happened in some 
cases that a house occupied by a tenant was 
uninhabited on the census night. 

A return of the number of houses unlet would 
throw much light on the relative value of house 
property but we found it impragtieable to deal 
wit question without special legal inquiries. 

The number of inhabited houses was 3,739,505, 
and on an average there were 537 persons to 
100 houses, making the proportion 5°37 to a 
house, or nearly 16 persons to three houses. 

If the 397,582 persons in 1,684 institutions 
and ships are excluded, the persons to an in- 
habited house are reduced to 5°26. 

The proportion of persons to 100 inhabited 
houses has gradually decreased from 575 in 
1821 to 537 in 1861. This is a satisfactory 
movement, for the isolation of families in sepa- 
rate dwellings is in every way salutary. 

This average, it is understood, is a mean re- 
sult, and includes extremes and varieties of the 
utmost importance. We give illustrations of the 
variety of distribution in the houses of 14 sub- 
districts. 

Thus, of 48,273 houses, institutions excluded, 











5,361 contained two inhabitants in each house, 
or 10,722 in the aggregate; 6,627 houses con- 
tained three inhabitants in each house; 7,048 
houses (the maximum) contained four inhabi- 
tants in each house ; the numbers then gradually 
decline. Each of 25,319 houses contained five 
or more people; 4,465 contained 10 or more 
people ; 1,389 contained 15 or more; 596 con- 
tained 20 or more; and 142 contained 30 or 
more inhabitants. 

While more than half of the houses contain 
five or more inmates, more than half of the in- 
habitants live in houses containing seven or 
more inmates.” 








THE VIBRATION CAUSED BY RAILWAY 
TRAINS IN PASSING THROUGH A 
TUNNEL. 

In 1846, a railway through Greenwich Park 
having been threatened, Sir James South, with 
the permission of Lord Essex, freely given, 
erected a temporary observatory above the 
Watford tunnel, and watched the effect of passing 
trains in disturbing his asironomical observa- 
tions. All risk of railway disturbance at the 
Greenwich Observatory passed away for the 
time, but the recent threatened extension of the 
metropolitan railways has led to the issue of Sir 
James’s experiments in a printed form, through 
the medium of the Royal Society, to whom he 
presented a paper on the subject, which appears 
in No. 59 of Vol. XIII. of their Proceedings, under 
date 17th of December, 1863. 

The chief results of these experiments were, 
that while the Pole-star’s image as reflected 
from the mercurial surface, when no train was 
near, appeared as a very small, perfectly steady 
disk, this disk, as the train app’ ; e up 
into a quintuple. Asthe distarbance increased, the 
form became linear at right angles to the length 
of the -vessel. When the train was con- 
siderably advanced in the tunnel, a cross formed ; 
and when near the perpendicular from the ob- 
servatory, three parallel lines of disks appeared. 
As the tremors became more distant, these trans- 
formations of the image took place in a reverse 
‘order, until the star resumed its original disk- 





The tremor which is sufficient to produce that 
disturbance of the mercury which shows a cross 


of stara is propagniod to considerable distances 
~—in one case to 1,176 yards; and 24 per gent. of 
the entire are above 1000, Such distances do 
not pass the northern end of the tunnel, but go 


far beyond the southern. In the latter case the 
vibrations are excited while the train ig in an 





open cutting; and those who suppose that the 
tunnel has much power in deadening them would 
of course expect that they would be sengible at 
a greater distance than at the other end, This 
does not seem, however, to be the case. There 
is no protecting power in the tunnel against the 
lateral ign of tremors, whatever may be 
~ case immediately above the crown. 

n ral, one might expect trains to uce 
dates in proportion to their speed wi thete 
weight. Toa certain degree this is trye; but 
the exceptions are sufficient to show tha other 
influences must be taken into consideration. 
Any plan of protecting an observatory by slack- 
ening the speed of trains passing near it is en- 

i useless, even if it conld be enforced, Slow 
trains have a high disturbing power; and it is 
probable that one cause of this is the long-conti- 
nued accumulation of vibration, the quigk ones 
passing beyond distance before the mercyry has 
got into éalt vibration, the others having full 
time to do their work though with less intrinsic 
force. On this agcount also long trains are more 
disturbing than short. 

The engine is not so paramount a disturber as 
might be expected, the heaviest, and even a pair 
of them, not causing more tremor than occurs 
with the smaller ones. 











like form. 








STREET LAMPS. 


In a pamphlet, “ On Supplying Gas to Street 
Lamps,” Mr. J.O. N. Rutter, whose name will 
be familiar to many of our readers, comes to the 
following conclusions ;—That the contract system 
is wrong in principle and inequitable in practice ; 
that the only proper method for supplying gas 
to street-lamps is by meters—a separate meter 
to each lamp; that preparatory to the use of 
meters exclusively, and until various local or 
other special obstacles are removed, a system of 


—2,417 were uninhabited; 1,601 houses con- | meter averages might be advantageously adopted ; 


tained one person in each, or 1,501 inhabitants ; 
| should be under the control of local authorities ; 


that all the arrangements for lighting streets 


that the only means by which the lighting of 
streets will be conducted in a satisfactory and 
economical manner, is by establishing and main- 


lamps, adjusting-taps, burners, regulators, meters, 
the means of lighting and putting out gas, and 
of fixing and protecting meters, should be 
sought for, encouraged, and subjected to im- 
partial examinations experiments. Mr. 
Rutter thinks that the price of gas for street 
lamps ought to be about the same as the lowest 
rate to private customers. 








THE DEATH-RATE. 


Ture is an old proverb in the northern parts 
of England, that “A green Christmas makes a 
fat kirkyard ;” that is, when the weather is mild 
and open at Christmas time we may look for an 
excessive number of deaths. In a certain way 
the truth of the ancient saying has been proved 
in the t season, for the last antumn and 
the Christmas-time were remarkable for very fine 
and unwinter-like weather: the cold, however, 
was sufficient to cause that closing of doors and 
windows to which we have so often referred ; and 
the air was not sufficiently bracing to prevent 
the spread of disease. During this time there 
was an excessive fever-rate; but when the 

weather set in after the mild weather, the 
death-rate in the metropolis from various causes 
became excessive; and the same will be shown 
to have been the case throughout the country. 
The Registrar-General tells us that in the week 
ending the 22nd of January, although the deaths 
in London were less excessive than they had 
been during the week before, still there was an 
increase far above the average. The —_— 
registered during the three weeks tp e 
above date were 1,798, 2,427, and 2,180: in one 
week the number of deaths thus increased 629. In 
the corresponding weeks of the years 1854-63, 
the average number of deaths was 1,389, which, 
with a correction for increase of population, be- 
comes 1,529; so that the deaths beyond the 
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average during the three wecks were 269, 898, 
and 651 ;—in all, 1,818 deaths. Supposing we 
take the entire population at about ten times the 
number of the dwellers in the metropolis, we 
should have in the three weeks 18,180 extra 
deaths. During the last week there were 
403 deaths from zymotic diseases, including 
88 from typhus, 73 from scarlet fever, 77 from 
whooping cough, 34 from measles, and 12 from 
smallpox. 








WYCLIFFE CHAPEL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tuts building is erected in Bristol-road, Bir- 
mingham, and is in the fourteenth century 
style of Gothic architecture, carried out with 
stones of different kinds and colours ; Bath stone, 
from the quarries of Messrs. Randal & Saunders, 
being employed for most of the wrought parts 
and for the spire. It accommodates about 800 
persons, and is built by private subscription 
among the Baptists of Birmingham; the outlay 
for the building being 6,000/. In addition to 
the chapel, with its tower and spire, the build- 
ing contains three vestries, two large school- 
rooms, library, kitchen, and the usual offices. 

The interior of the chapel is divided width- 
ways into three parts by columns of iron, which 
run up to carry the roofs, and also support side 
and end galleries. The roofs over the side gal- 
leries are groined in wood, and the central roof 
is boarded and panelled, the wood being of red 
deal, varnished. All the fittings are of the same 
material, with the exception of the pulpit, which 
is of white stone, wrought and carved with 
natural foliage, by Wood, of Lichfield. The iron 
columns in the chapel are of wrought and 
east metal, combined with wrought hammer- 
beaten foliage to the capitals; and round 
the platform at the end of the building 
(upon which the pulpit stands) wrought metal 
balusters are placed. All this metalwork, as 
also the railings round the building externally, 
and the fringes on the point of the main roof, 
the terminals, vane, &c., were from the works of 
Mr. Thomas Brawn, in Clement-street, Birming- 
ham. The baptistry is formed behind the pul- 
pit, and is lined with white marble, wrought 
ironwork surrounding it, matching that round 
the platform. Along the centre of the main 
roof an air-chamber is provided, open at the 
bottom of the chapel, by panels filled with wire 
gauze; and externally, in connexion with this 
air-chamber, are erected the four-point ventila- 
tors, as patented by Muir & Son, of Man- 
chester. The heating of the building was also 
done by the same firm. The ventilators are 
covered with lead and iron, and are intentionally 
introduced as features in the design. The chapel 
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is entirely of stone, two sides fronting the 
Bristol-road and St. Luke’s-street, and the third 
front coming within a few feet of the neighbour- 
ing houses, allowing only a passage-way to the 
vestry and library building; but here, although 
not much seen by the public, the same character 
has been bestowed upon the work, the windows, 
gables, buttresses, &c., being counterparts of those 
seen in the side of the building, as represented 
in our engraving, 

The works were executed by Mr. Joseph 
Hardwick, of Bradford-street, Birmingham. The 
architect employed was Mr. James Cranston, 
also of Birmingham. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 
LECTURES. 


THe usual course of lectures will commence in 
March next, and will include the following sub- 
jects :——“ The Art-Workman’s Position,” by the 
President, Mr. Beresford Hope; who will also 
distribute the prizes for wood-carving and 
coloured decoration. “The Prospects for Good 
Architecture in London, judging from the Past 
and Present,” by Cardinal Wiseman. “The In- 
fluence of Local Scenery on Local Architecture,” 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale. “The Monumental 
Architecture and Sculpture of this Country dur- 
ing the Middle Ages,” by Mr. M. H. Bloxam. 
“Early Brickwork in Engla-d,”’ by the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts. “ The Interior of a Gothic Minster,” 
by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott. ‘“ The Mediw- 
val Houses of the City of Wells,” by Mr. J. H. 
Parker; and “ Painted Glass in its Connexion 
with Architecture,’ by the Rey, G. Ayliffe 
Poole. 








BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the meeting held January 27th, Mr. G. 
Vere Irving, V.P., in the chair, Mr. Irvine 
exhibited the upper half of an exceedingly rare 
embossed tile, discovered on the site of Whitland 
Abbey, Carmarthenshire. In the centre was 
depicted the Holy Lamb, supporting the banner 
of the Cross, encircled by a band holding four 
shields, charged as follows :—1, a bend; 2, two 
bars; 3, a chevron; 4, a cross. Between the 
shields are placed a peacock, a peahen, a dragon, 
and a lion; and in the spandrels, flewrs de lys. It 
is of the thirteenth century. Mr. Cuming 
exhibited an encanstic tile of the fourteenth 
century, found in North Wales, stamped with 
the device of a rose of five petals. It has been 
glazed. Mr. 8. Wood exhibited some relics dis- 





covered at Maidstone; an encaustic tile of the 





time of Edward I., a polychromic gally tile. 
Mr. Wood also exhibited two gally tiles with a 
geometric pattern of Moresco design. Captain 
Tupper exhibited some forgeries of antiquities 
purchased by a friend, from a man dressed as a 
“navvy,” at St. Paul’s Chain, whence he stated 
they had been obtained. Mr. Gould exhibited 
two others from Dowgate-hill; and Mr. Levien 
stated that within a short time as much of that 
rubbish as would fill a large wheelbarrow had 
been brought to the British Museum. Mr. 
Cuming stated that all these specimens tasted of 
nitric acid, into which they had been dropped 
from the plaster of Paris moulds in which they 
were made. A key of lock metal exhibited was 
of a novel character of this but too successful 
species of fraud, and antiquaries should be more 
careful. 

The chairman, on the part of Mr. Greenshields, 
of Kerse, exhibited photographs of a discovery 
made in excavating at Carlisle, representing an 
assuarium of stone containing a large bottle with 
incinerated remains, a terra-cotta lamp, and 
small urn placed at the mouth of the vessel, 
upon which were found several iron objects, 
which, by extensive oxydation, had assumed the 
form of figures, and had been conjectured to have 
been penates. They are simply rusty nails, and 
were exhibited to the meeting. 

Mr. Planché read an account of the discovery 
of a stone coffin, having on the lid a cross of the 
thirteenth century, found in Ash Church, near 
Sandwich. It had been the resting-place of an 
ecclesiastic, concerning whom Mr. Planché made 
some ingenious conjectures. Mr. Baigent com- 
municated the particulars of the discovery of a 
leaden coffin at Bishopstoke, Hants, on the 16th 
January. In digging for gravel near the railway- 
station, the labourers struck upon some metal, 
which, on examination, proved to be a leaden 
coffin, so much oxydised that, upon its removal, 
it fell into portions and exposed the skeleton of a 
young female, with whom had also been buried 
three or four glass , or vessels, 
much injured by the ing in of part of the 
coffin. The coffin is unquestionably Roman, so 
also must be the glass. 

The Rev. E. Kell also sent a notice of this 
discovery, and Mr. J. D. Smith drawings of the 
coffin and glass, and the subject was referred 
over to the next meeting for comparison. Mr. 
George Collins exhibited two photographs of the 
Bartlow Hills, threatened with destruction by a 
proposed line of railway. The Association had 
strongly expressed its opinion against the re- 
moval of objects so interesting to historians and 
antiquaries, and well known by the papers of 
the late Mr. Gage Rokewode in the “Archwo- 
logia.” There can be but little doubt that the 
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directors and engineer of the railway will pay 
attention to the representations so strongly made 
by societies and private individuals, and avoid 
injury to these interesting objects. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On January 26th, Mr. J. R. M‘Clean, President, 
in the chair, the paper read was, “The East 
Coast, between the Thames and the Wash Estu- 
aries,” by Mr. J. B. Redman. 

The object of this paper, like that of 1852, on 
“The South Coast,” was to describe the charac- 
teristics of a range of coast within certain limits ; 
to trace the changes produced by constant 
natural causes, and fhe resultant influences on 
the various harbours ; those of Harwich, Orford, 
Southwold, Yarmouth, Blakeney, Wells, and 
Brancaster, being mainly dependent on such 
natural barriers as those described; as also 
their improvement, or deterioration: in some 
instances, as at Yarmouth, by judiciously-con- 
structed works, material improvement was ef- 
fected ; and as at Orford, where no assistance 
was rendered, great changes occurred; or as at 
Harwich, where, from constant progressive 
change, it was difficult to speculate on the ulti- 
mate result of the continued operation of natural 


agencies, unchecked by works of a conservative | 


c. r. 





OPENING OF THE IRISH NATIONAL 
GALLERY AND INAUGURATION OF 
THE DARGAN STATUE. 

On the 29th of January the Irish National 
Gallery was opened by the Lord-Lieutenant, after 
inaugurating the Dargan statue, in the presence 
of a large number of the nobility and gentry. 

In order to associate the name of Mr. Dargan 
with the Great Exhibition at Dublin in 1853, 





which was carried out mainly at his cost, the | 
gerius of ‘Mr. Catterson Smith, President of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and Mr. Thomas 
Farrell, R.H.A., was called into requisition, and 
the portrait in the gallery and the statue now 
inaugurated were the result. The trustees 
transferred to the Lord-Lieutenant the guardian- 
ship of the statue, which stands on Leinster- 
lawn, on the site of the Great Exhibition. 

The Lord-Lieutenant at the inauguration, 
said ;— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—We have just performed 
our part together in a most just and becoming tribute to 
the excellent public servant and citizen whose statue we 
have now unveiled. His natural modesty, almost as re- 
markable as his merit, has prevented our seeing him at 
my side this day; but, at all events, I believe the talent 
of another citizen of Dublin, Mr. Farrell, enables us to 
recognise the form and features of William Dargan. We 
raise his statue because he supplies a memorable instance 
of how a simple, earnest, honest man, without any help 
from birth or fortune, by the energetic exercise of the 
faculties which God has given him, may not only raise 

self to a commanding Tevel md his own original 
rm nome but may also confer benefits on the men of 
is day and u the country which has learnt to be proud 


of him and thus prides to show it. In the adjoining 
building which we are about to open we shall pay fitting 
honour to those fine arts which the highest pro- 


gress of refinement and adorn the summit of the social 
column, While thus recognizing upon our way these 
f chosing pumenge ts beater care 
0 In the - 
which William Dargan was so emi Y the 

rT. 

The Lord-Lieutenant then proceeded to the 
National Gallery, followed by the distinguished 
company on the platform around the statue. The 
hall was occupied by a crowded assembly of the 
nobility and gentry, and the leading citizens; 
among whom were the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Justice of A: : 
the Lord Mayor, Lords Roden, Howth, Meath, 
Talbot de Malahide, Dufferin, and many other 
persons of note. 





SANITARY CONDITION OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Dr. Letheby presented his annual report 
on the condition of the City, in which 
he states that, in the course of the last 2 
there were 2,962 births, 2,870 deaths, and 1,701 
marriages registered in the City. Each of these 
numbers is below the average for the last ten 
years. The births have declined from an annual 

ion of 3,350 to 2,962; the deaths from 
2,969 to 2,870; and the marriages from 1,712 to 
1,701. Taking all the males in the City who are 
at twenty and upwards, the mean death-rate is 
229 per 1,000; but with pers, mer- 





chants, and butchers, it is only about 16 per 


1,000; with shoemakers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and watermen, it is from 23 to 24 per 1,000; 
with clerks, porters, messengers, tailors, and 
painters, it is 26 per 1,000; with cabmen, ostlers, 
and costermongers, it is 29 per 1,000; and with 


labourers, masons, and bricklayers, it is nearly | § 


44 per 1,000. There were 214 deaths in every 
1,000 of all the deaths from tubercular dis- 
eases, 164 in every 1,000 from i 

affections of the lungs, and 235 from dis- 
eases of a zymotic character. In all England 
the proportions are 160, 149, and 194 respec- 
tively. The migsmatic diseases during the last 
year have been in excess of the common aver- 
age not only for the whole country, but for the 
City. The chief increase has been caused by an 
excessive mortality from smallpox and scarlet 
fever, both of which have been unusually pre- 
valent during the last twelve months. Fever 
has had a geners! mortality during the last nine 
years of 38 per 1,000 of all the deaths among 
males of fifteen and upwards; but among clerks, 
butchers, cabmen, and watermen it has ranged 
from 43 to 49 per 1,000 of the deaths; and with 
male domestic servants and labourers it has 
been from 51 to 54 per 1,000. Among females 
th average mortality from fever is but 86 per 
1,000; but among the wives of cabmen it has 
been 55; and among needlewomen, nurses, 
charwomen, and domestic servants, it has been 
from 103 to 106 per 1,000. 





THE GIBSON ALMSHOUSES, BISHOP- 
WEARMOUTH. 


Tue Gibson Almshouses in Bishopwearmouth 
were founded by Mrs. Gibson in the year 1727, 





thing in the piece), Achilles Rododaculos, a 
Greek interpreter (with a capital dissimulation 
song), Abdallah, an Arab boy, Mrs. Stratford 
Bow (with another telling song), and Fatima, a 
slave ; Mr. Reed is otherwise the Hon. Dangleton 
ore, the Pasha Suleiman Ataghan, 
Arthur Wimbleton, a model cadet, Bobby Bow, 
and then himself again; while popular John 
Parry takes the mien and bearing of Mr. 
Barnabas Boanerges Bradshaw, M.P., Signor 
Morgantino, a magician, Ibrahim Boshkoku, a 
dragoman, and Muley Ali Hassan, a slave mer- 
chant. It is one of the very best things they 
have done, 








RYFFEL’S HYGEIAN STOVE. 


THE arrangement of this stove seems to us 
very good. Between the fire-box and the outer 
cylinder there is everywhere a space, so that the 
latter is warmed only by heated air, and emits 
no fumes; while the mode of supplying air to 
the fire is such as to admit of the most complete 
control. 

When the stove is lighted, no further atten- 
tion is needed. The smoke is carried off by a 
small pipe passing into a chimney or flue, or in 
any other convenient way. In the words of the 
patentee,—*“ The firewood is lighted on the top 
of the coal, and the fire then shut in with the 
cover of the fire-box: the supply of air being 
thus cut off from the top, a vacuum is produced, 
which immediately causes a downward suction 
of the fire to, and an upward draught of the air 








from, the grate ; the two elements meet, and the 
| action of the stove is at once established. The 
| coal ignites very quickly. When this has taken 
| place, astd the regulator is partially closed, the 


for the use and maintenance of twelve poor | fire is fed by highly rarefied air, which not only 


women. In 1862 the buildings had fallen into a 
damp unwholescme state, and the trustees 
placed the matter in the hands of Mr. E. R. 
Robson, architect, of Durham. The rebuilding 


| greatly retards the combustion of the fuel, but 
| actually controls the fire in such a manner that, 
| without losing any of its intensity, it can neither 
|inerease nor decrease, but continues burning 


commenced in the spring of 1863, and has now | regularly until all the fuel is consumed.” 


been brought successfully to a close. On plan, | 


The stove is evidently economical, and pro- 


the building assumes the shape of the letter {_,| duces uniformity of temperature. 


and was so arranged that all the living-rooms 
might have a sunny aspect. Each of the inmates 
(of whom four will be men) has an airy living- 
room, in which is a small cooking-range; a bed- 


room, and a roomy pantry ; the whole inclosed by | 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Norwich School.—The annual meeting of 


one door. Of the rooms belonging to one inmate, the subscribers of this school has been held at 
four sets are entered by one front door, viz., two | the Free Library. The report stated that the 
on the ground-floor and two on the first-floor.| past year had been one of progress. At the 
Each landing has a water-closet communicating examination in the early part of the year, the 
with the outer air. The style is Early English. | number of local medals awarded was the largest 
It has been the architect’s aim to make these | that could be held by the school, namely, thirty, 


buildings looklike plain, substantial almshouses ; 
and, while adhering to the style, not to refuse the 
assistance which modern science can afford. The 
roofs are slated, and their monotony is broken 
by gabled windows terminating with sculptured 
finials. On one of the two main gables of the 
building will be sculptured the arms of the 
Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray, M.P. for the city of 
Durham (who, by his marriage with and taking 
the name of Miss Mowbray, became the principal 
trustee of the charity), and author of the re- 
building. On the other gable the following 
inscription will be placed :— 
_ Has Aides 
in usum egenorum 
a Joanna Gibson 
fundatas, a.p. 1727, 
restituendas curavit 
Eliztha Gray Mowbray, 
A.D. 1863.” 
The cost of the building will be a little above 
2,2001. The trustees of the almshouses deserve 
credit for having already swept away aden 
of filthy lodging-hcuses in the neighbourhood of 
their property; and the sanitary committee of 
the corporation is about to demolish an abomin- 
able ashpit, &., in the same neighbourhood. 





THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
REGENT STREET. 


Tue new entertainment here, “The Pyramid, 
or Footprints in the Sand,” is very successful. 
Mr. Shirley Brooks wrote it, Mr. German Reed 
composed the music, Mr. Telbin painted the 
scenery, and Mr. and Mrs. Reed and Mr. 
Parry act and sing it. The principal scene 
shows, with various effects of light, the Sphynx, 
the Nile, and the Great Pyramid, and is received 
each night, as it deserves to be, with a long 
shout of applause. As in life, = Pro and 
woman too, plays many parts: thus Mrs. Reed, 
besides herself, represents Miss Rose O'Grady 
(with an admirable sketch of a journey, the best 


besides a National Medallion for a work by 


| Francis Hill. The committee trusts that the 
| friends and patrons of art in Norwich will sup- 
| port the school through the present crisis in the 
| history of such schools by increased pecuniary 


aid, and thus save a valuable institution from all 
danger of decreased usefulness. 

The Sheffield School.—The annual conversazione 
of this school has been held, at the rooms in 
Arundel-street, which were filled with a numerous 
company. The chief attraction which this annual 
conversazione possesses, is the collection of paint- 
ings that is always made; this being the only 
exhibition of the kind that the people of Shef- 
field have ever an opportunity of seeing within 
their own town. The attraction has been attri- 
buted mainly to the taste and energy of the late 
and present head-masters, Mr. Young Mitchell 
and Mr. W. H. Sounes. The present exhibition, 
this year, according to the local Independent, has 
never been surpassed, with one exception, and 
the school is now in its twenty-first year. Mr. 
W. Overend occupied the chair, and delivered 
an elaborate address on the subject of art, in 
the course of which he said :— 

“The revival of art in England has manifested itself in 
a very remarkable way. In former times art was mainly 
dependent upon such e ment as it received from 
the noble and the great. Within the present century a 
neighbour of ours, known to many of you, but who would 
po orb like me to mention hisname, went to Turner, 
and gave him a commission for one of his pty 
He was the first man of his rank in life who done so ; 
and he remarked to Turner, ‘I dare say you will not 
execute it. I am not a lord—I am only a manufacturer, 
and are not in the habit of taking commissions from 
ca t the great and noble.’ banger J < once be 

f havi at re middle classes, 

coliahar seg i, that he be only too happy to 


execute the order; and he did execute it, producing one 
of his very highest works of art. Since t m there has 


amongst the manafacturers of Manchester, 


“os J Preston, Sheffield—the manufacturers of 
¥ ire and Lancashire generally—a great desire for 
works of ing artists, and ing the pursuit 


: xtent never before realised. Instead 
| fois - nate agate the patronage of the noble, artists 
now find their chief customers the wealthy and 
rere of our great centres of industry. 


No one has visited amongst the manufacturers and mer- 
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chants of Yorkshire and Lancashire without being asto- 
nished at the splendid collections of pictures to be found 
in their drawing and dining rooms. In looking at the 
teaching of the schools in France, and the works of art 
produced there, we find in them, as contrasted with those 
in England, this marked difference: in France we have 
all sorts of grotesqueness. There is often great firmness of 
outline, and beauty of drawing, but there is a want of 
that severe taste which can only be obtained by a culti- 
vated study of the models of the antique, and which is 
one of the characteristics of English schools, And that is 
not the only testimony in our favour. We were behind 
the French at the Exhibition of 1851; but our position 
was much improved at the Exhibition of 1862.” 


The chairman afterwards distributed the prizes, 
and offered one of 501. for future competi- 
tion. The candidates of the first and second 
grade of this school are characterised by the 
Government authorities as having reached a 
higher standard of success than in any year 
since 1860. 

The Wolverhampton School.—The annual meet- 


right—indeed, it would be their duty—to inspect 
the schools. The country schools only wanted 
what was fair, and he feared the reductions made 
in them would be greater and greater still unless 
some appeal were made to Government. It was 
finally resolved that the committee of the school 
should prepare a petition to Parliament, praying 
for a more equitable distribution of the Govern- 


ment grant. 











THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


At the Society of Arts, Adelphi, on the 27th 
ult., the paper read was “ On the Metric System 
of Weights and Measures, and its Proposed Adop- 
tion in this Country,” by Mr. Samuel Brown, 
F.S.8., Vice-president of the Institution of Ac- 





ing of this school for the distribution of medals | 
and prizes to successful students has been held ; | 
the Earl of Dartmouth in the chair. There was | 
not a large attendance, except of students. | 
Numerous works of art executed by the students | 
were exhibitéd. Mr. Loveridge, the chairman of 


the committee, read the report, which drew | 


attention to the fact that at the end of 1862, | 
after nine years’ existence, which was success- 
ful in everything but its pecuniary results, the 
local School of Practical Art ceased operations. 
Many of the old pupils and some of the active 
supporters of the school then induced the pre- | 
sent committee to make a last effort to main- 
tain such a school in Wolverhampton. They 
consented, secured the services of Mr. Sturte- 
vant as master on very liberal terms, and the 
school was allowed to be held in that building 
upon the payment of 80l. per annum. In every 
respect but pecuniary matters the school had | 
been prosperous, the balance against it being | 
361. The number of scholars had steadily in- 
creased, and at the annual examination by the 
Government Inspector, in October last, eight 
local medals were awarded, five works were 
selected to go up to London for national compe- 
tition, and four passed the second grade exami- 
nation in freehand or model drawing. Thirty- | 
eight scholars in connexion with chapel schools | 
also passed, being ten above the previous year, | 
when seven schools were examined. The total | 
number that had been taught through the} 
agency of the school was 788, 135 of whom had | 
attended the central school. The Earl of Dart- | 
mouth afterwards addressed the meeting and | 
distributed the prizes. 

The Newcastle School.—The Christmas exhibi- | 
tion of the works of students connected with | 
this institution has been opened. The Christmas | 
competition is a purely local one, the prizes given | 
being provided at the cost of the committee, or 
of private gentlemen, and differs, therefore, from | 
the Midsummer examination by the Govern- | 
ment inspector, when certificates and prizes are | 
awarded by the Board of Trade. The exhibition 
is considered to be a good one. A Newcastle | 
paper, in noticing it, says :—‘ That a very slight 
effort on the part of a few opulent gentlemen 
would give an impetus to the school is seen in 
the spirit of emulation which is excited by the 
competition for Mr. George Cooper’s annual prize | 
for designs for paper-hangings, picture-frames, 
&c. A design fora villa, or some other residence, 
given by the Architectural Association ; designs 
for plate or gas-fittings, given by some of our 
local silversmiths or manufacturers ; designs for 
earthenware in form or pattern, or designs for 
furniture, would also doubtless be as eagerly 
competed for.” 

Mr. Potter, M.P., on Schools of Art.—Mr. Potter, 
M.P. for Carlisle, recently attended a meeting of 
the committee of the Carlisle School of Art in 
the Townhall, to confer with them upon the sub- 
ject of the Government grant to the schools of 
art throughout the kingdom. In the course of 
his address he said he thought if the country 
schools were to put some pressure upon the 
Government, and bring the facts of the case be- 
fore them, some good might be done. It would 
be a matter of great regret if the provincial 
schools had to be given up. The Kensington 
schools had certainly produced a very good class 
of training-masters, which they could not meet 
with at first; but they could not expect the 
supply could be kept up if the emoluments were 
so small. Looking at the enormous expenditure 
at South Kensington, where the 575 students 
cost as much, he should say, as the whole of the 
art students in the kingdom, he thought the 
other schools should have a better share. Of 
course the Government would have a perfect 


' 


tuaries; in the course of which he expatiated on 
the great advantages, social, commercial, and 
political, which would attend the use of one 
system of weights, measures, and coins through- 
out the world. Such a result, he said, is fre- 
quently deemed to be merely the dream of a 
visionary, or the speculation of a philosopher 
who has no practical knowledge of the world, 
and it must be granted that the difficulties are 
great. Yet, the present century has witnessed 
great changes in the old practice, and all tend- 
ing towards a uniform standard. He then 
proceeded to give a sketch of the present posi- 
tion of the question, and to show what has been 
done and is doing to carry it on. In conclusion, 
he remarked that though the metric system 
appears to be in all respects distinct and opposed 
to our own, there are several points in which it 
would nearly accord with existing weights and 
measures. A meter, which is the basis of all, 
corresponds to 39°37 English inches, about 
lJ, yard; 1 pole or perch (5} yards) = 5029 
meters, about 5 meters; 1 furlong (220 yards) 
= 201165, about 200 meters; 5 furlongs = 
1,005°822, about 1 kilometer; 1 foot = 3-048 
decimeters, about 3 decimeters ; they are = 119°5 
square yards, nearly 120; the liter = 61-03 cubic 
inches, or 2°1135 wine pints, nearly 1 quart; the 
gram = 15°434 grains; the kilogram = 2°205 lb. 
avoirdupois; the half-kilogram = about 1 Ib.; 
the ton = 1,015°65 kilograms, say 1,000. 

Our exports to countries using the metric 
system have increased from 23,696,0001., in 1847, 
to 55,242,0001. in 1861, an increase of 133 per 
cent. ; whilst to countries using the English 
system they increased only from 16,262,0001. in 
1847, to 24,211,0001. in 1861, or less than 50 per 
cent. increase. 

If the metric system be once legalized in this 
country we can hardly form an estimate of the 
immense benefits that would follow to the com- 
merce of the world. Our colonies would natu- 
rally, and for their own sakes, adopt the system 
of the mother country, with whom their trade 
principally lies. India, which has no common 
system of weights and measures, but, under the 


| varieties of native governments, is full of incon- 
| gruous and absurd systems, by which it cannot 


be doubted the labouring classes especially are 
exposed to false weights and trade frauds, might 
by our influence gradually find one simple system 
prevailing throughout the whole of those vast 
dominions. The Americans, who have long 
agitated this question, would not, we are assured 
by the American delegates who have been sent 
to our European congresses, hesitate to make 
the change. They are only deterred now by 
the disturbance that would arise in their large 
trade with this country as long as our present 
system continues. An impetus would be given 
to Russia and Germany to complete the work to 
which they are already half committed. 

The expression in the old English statute 
that “there should be but one measure and one 
weight throughout the land,” might be expanded 
into the grander idea which would then be 
almost realized, that there should be but “ one 
measure and one weight throughout the earth.” 
Commerce, the real harmonizer of nations, 
uniting them in the bonds of mutual interest 
and growing esteem, would then receive a still 
greater development than has occurred even in 
the last few years, diffusing everywhere the 
blessings of peace, and causing all nations to 
pause ere they precipitated each other into the 
calamities of war. 

A discussion followed in which, amongst 
other speakers, Mr. W. Hawes, the chairman of 
the council, opposed the system, and Dr. Farr 
defended it. Professor Leone Levi, Dr. Waddi- 
love, Mr. F. Lawrence, and other gentlemen, 
also took part in the discussion. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kensington.—A new district church has been 
commenced at Campden-hill, to be called St. 
George’s. It will accommodate 1,500 persons, 
and will be built externally of Bargate stone, 
with dressings and decorative details of Bath, 
red Mansfield, and Kentish rag stones; and 
finished internally with brick in various colours. 
The style is Continental Gothic, freely treated. 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Geo. 
Myers & Sons, at 7,0001. The church is being 
erected at the sole cost of Mr. John Bennett, of 
Westbourne Park-villas; and the architect is 
Mr. E. Bassett Keeling. 

Hampstead.—The reconsecration of St. Paul's, 
Hampstead, in the Avenue-road (a chancel and 
aisles, and transepts having been added), was to 
take place on Thursday in the present week. It 
is a little elaborate. The arches are all set in 
bricks, as a mosaic, and the walls finished in 
stencil fresco as well as the roof. The reredos 
is not yet complete: it will be a work of stone 
and marble, remarkable for panels er ME by 
Scripture subjects in Italian mosaics. . 8. 8. 
Teulon was the architect employed. 

Mortlake.—Christ Church, East Sheen, which 
met with a disaster in the of last year, has 
been finished, except the belfry part of the tower, 
which is now in the course of being completed. 
The total cost, when completed, will be 5,9401., 
and over 5,0001. had been subscribed previously 
to the consecration. The style of architecture is 
French Gothic. The interior dimensions of the 
building are as follows: the chancel is 29 feet 
6 inches by 24 feet : the vestry, which is situate 
on the north side of the chancel, is 14 feet by 
9 feet 6 inches: the length of the nave to the 
chancel is 76 feet: the width of the nave and 
south aisle is 46 feet: there is no aisle on the 
north side at present. The tower, which is 
situate on the south side of the chancel, will be 
100 feet in height ; and underneath is an entrance. 
The main entrance is at the western end, by two 
doors, over which is a t wheel window of 
twelve lights. Mr. A. W. Blomfield is the archi- 
tect ; Mr. Carter, of Islington, is the builder ; and 
the whole of the works since the accident referred 
to have been carried on under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. J. R. Edmunds, as clerk of the works. 
Over the communion-table is a stained-glass 
window of five lights. In the three centre lights 
is illustrated the “ Parable of the Talents,” and 
beneath them “The Parable of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins ;” in the opening on the left hand 
“The Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son ;” 
and in that on the right “ The King’s Vineyard 
and Lazarus and Dives.” In the tracery is the 
subject of the Ascension, with angels, emblems, 
&c. In the base of the window is the following 
inscription :—“ In memory of Edward Penrhyn, 
Esq., formerly one of the Chairmen of the Quarter 
Sessions for the County of Surrey. This window 
is erected by his brother Magistrates, a.p. 1863.” 
The window cost 2501. In the north aisle is a 
two-light window, the gift of Major Penrhyn, as 
a memorial of his three children. In this the 
following subjects are illustrated : —“ Christ 
Blessing Children,’ ‘The Good Shepherd,’ 
“Gehazi meeting the Shunamite Woman,” 
“ David Fasting after his Child’s Death.” Inthe 
tracery, “The Nativity attended by the Angelic 
Choir.” In the south aisle is a window of two 
lights, the gift of Capt. O. Ommaney, illustrating 
“The Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon,” and 
“ The Adoration of the Wise Men.” In the 
“Solomon Building the Temple.” Capt. 0. 
Ommaney has also given a stained-glass tracery 
window of seven lights, representing “ The King 
of Kings” in the centre, with a choir of angels 
in the other separate lights. These windows 
have been erected by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, 
& Bayne. 

Rochester.—-The committee for providing a 
parsonage house for the parish of St. Nicholas, 
Rochester, have issued a statement, in which 
they say,—The Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty are now in treaty with the Governors of 
Christ's Hospital for the purchase of a most 
eligible piece of land, containing one acre and a 


quarter, for the sum of 3801. Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are willing to for this pur- 
pose an amount equal to any that can be locally 


raised. If the sum of 5001. can be collected 
from the inhabitants and friends of the parish 
by the lst of June next, it is believed that suffi- | 
cient fands can be obtained to provide a suitable 
parsonage house, without laying any burden on 
the living by the necessity of a loan. 

Ryde.—A ing of influential inhabitants 
has been held for the purpose of considering the 
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desirability and the practicability of erecting a 
new church for the St. Thomas’s district of 
Ryde. The vicar opened the proceedings, after 
which it was unanimously resolved “That it is 
desirable for the town of Ryde that a new 
church should be built,” and “That a parson- 
age house should be built in connexion with the 
church.” A committee was formed to carry out 
the objects in view. 

Tenterden.—At a meeting of the church resto- 
ration committee, the following and other reso- 
lutions were carried unanimously :—That 101. 
10s. compensation be given to Mr. Bourne for 
his trouble in preparing a tender. That it be | 
communicated to Mr. Bourne that the committee, | 
in exercising their right to select other than the 
lowest tender, did not mean to imply any doubt 
of his professional competence. That the vicar, 





churchwardens, the mayor, and Mr. W.C. Whelan, 


benches, the backs and ends of which are made 
of the oak taken from the roof of the old palace, 


|&c. The next window contains four scenes re- 
lating to the good Samaritan. Ist. Shows the 


and the communion-table, chair, and the major | traveller attacked. 2nd. The traveller is passed 


part of the joiners’ work are of the same ma- 
terial. Including the end gallery, there is 
sitting accommodation for about 700 persons. 


Attached to the chapel, on the west side, is a inn. 


prominent tower surmounted by a bell-turret, 
containing an illuminated clock. A vestry and 
sacristy complete this building, which has been 


| by the priest and Levite. 3rd. The Samaritan 
|pouring in oil and wine, and dressing the 
| wounded traveller. 4th. Their arrival at the 
In the tracery light is the emblem of St. 

Luke, &c. The next window contains four scenes 
| relating to St. George (the patron of the church). 
) 1st. St. George and the Dragon. 2nd. St. 


erected at a cost of about 2,2001., exclusive of | George tearing down the Edict from the Church 


the value of the old material of the palace. The 
architects were Messrs. Habershon & Pike, of 
London ; the builder being Mr. Haines, Gurt- 
ford. The members of this church contemplate 
building a school and class-rooms upon the space 
at the back of the chapel. 

Wolverhampton. —The new Baptist chapel in 
this town has been opened for divine service. It 


Doors for the Persecution of the Christians. 3rd. 
| St. George leading the Army at the Siege of 
Antioch. 4th. The Martyrdom of St. George. 
| In the tracery light is the emblem of St. John. 
| St. Andrew's, Romford.—A painted window, 
| memorial of Mr. George Coope, has been recently 
| placed in the east end of this church. The sub- 
| ject carried through the three great lights is 


be authorized on the part of the committee to} is situate in the Waterloo-road, and will accom- | “The Institution of the Holy Eucharist.” Above 
sign the agreement—prepared by Mr. E. Chris- | modate about 550 persons, with space for further | is a coloured arcade of grapes and wheat. The 
tian, and approved by the vicar, churchwarden, | increase, by the addition of side galleries, for a| figure subjects are enshrined in jewelled cano- 


and vestry clerk—with Mr. P. Newnham. 
Mr, Aylon’s tender for 231. 10s., for moving the 
organ, be accepted. 

Iffley (Oxfordshire).—A gift has been made by 
Miss Marshall, of Iffley, to the parish church, in 
the shape of a new reredos, which has been 
executed by Mr. John Fisher, builder, from the 
design of Mr, J. C. Buckler, architect. Painswick 





That | total of 750. A lecture-room, 60 feet by 45 feet, | pies. 
|is provided in the basement, and a second | tracery are seated figures of the evangelists, and 


lecture-room, 39 feet by 17 feet, and vestries, 
in the rear of the chapel. Externally it is faced 
with red brick, relieved by bands and arches of 


cipal front is finished with a low-pitched gable, 
with a stone cornice and wrought-iron finial, and 


In the four chief openings of a flowing 


| in the two lights next in importance are stand- 
| ing figures of St. Peter and St. Andrew, to the 
| latter of whom the church is deditated. The 


| blue brick and Bath stone dressings. The prin- | remaining portion of the tracery is filled with 


'ornament of the vine, emblem of the church of 
Christ. Messrs. O’Connor, of London, were the 


stone has been employed: there is an alabaster contains in its upper stage a triple group of | artists. 


cross in the centre, and the columns are serpen- | 
tine and of different colours, while the recesses 
are decorated. 
Cambridge.—Great St. Mary’s Church was to 
be re-opened for Divine service on the 2nd of 
February. The alterations in the University | 
Church, at the cost of the members of the Univer- | 
sity, are as follows :—The doctors’ gallery, which 
used to block up the chancel, the undergraduates’ 
western gallery, and the pulpit, have been re- 


semicircular-headed windows, divided by wide | 


Bath stone mullions and red Codsall stone 
columns, with white stone moulded bands and 
carved capitals and springers. Its lower stage 
is occupied by the principal entrance doorway, 
consisting of a deep semicircular-headed arch, 
supported on stout red stone columns, with 
carved capitals. The arches generally of the 
principal front are alternated in brick and stone, 
and have moulded and carved labels, and the 


moved ; the chancel fitted with carved oak stalls, jambs and mullions have attached shafts of red 


and the whole body of the church reseated with 


stone. The south angle of the principal front is 


oak benches, from designs by Mr. G. G. Scott. occupied by a staircase tower, with slated curb 


The church is now open from the western arch | 
under the tower to the extreme east end: the 
side galleries, which are necessary for the accom- 
modation of the University, rather mar the 
general effect. The east end is still very shabby. 
Professor Lightfoot is going to put up a reredos 
at his own expense. The pulpit is to stand, 
against the north pier of the chancel arch. 

Stow.—The work of completing the restoration 
of Stow Church is about to be resumed by the 
incumbent, the Rev. G. Atkinson, who, with | 
other members of his family, contributes 1,5001. 
Several thousands of pounds will be required to 
carry out the restoration of the whole fabric: 
the total sum now raised amounts to about 
2,0001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 


Newmarket.—The new Congregational Chapel, the south gallery of this church, its cost being | the late Mr. George Courtauld. 


in this town, is now completed. The site upon | 


roof, and the north angle by an apsidal staircase 
wing. Internally the chapel is roofed in one 
span, and is ceiled at the level of the collar- 
beam, the ceiling being divided into panels by 
chamfered timber ribs, stained and varnished, 
and the plastering tinted a light grey and deco- 
rated with stencilling. The baptistery is placed 
behind the pulpit, under a lofty semicircular 
moulded arch, and is enclosed with an orna- 
mental railing. The chapel is lighted by gas 
“ starlights,” the gas-fitting being executed by 
Mr. Fuller, of Hatton-garden, and is heated by a 


hot-air apparatus, by Messrs. Claridge & North, | 
The architect was Mr. Bid- | 


of Wolverhampton. 


lake, of Wolverhampton ; and the builder, Mr. | 


Burkitt, also of Wolverhampton. The entire 

cost of the building will be about 2,6001. 
Darlington.—Mr. J. R. Wilson, painter, of this 

town, has just completed and fixed a window in 


defrayed by a few of the members of the con- 


St. George’s, Kidderminster—A new stained- 
glass window will shortly be placed in this 
Church, and other improvements are likewise to 
be made there. The new window is from a de- 
sign by Messrs. O’Connor, of London, and is of 
| circular form. It is divided into thirty-two par- 
titions, and contains a small centre panel, having 
within it the letters “I.H.8.” The partitions 
are filled up with figures of angels bearing harps, 
intermingled with scroll work, and wreathed 
with olive-leaves. The window, which is up- 
wards of 12 feet in diameter, will be filled in 
above the Communion-table. The cost of the 
glass is 115/., but a further sum will be required 
to defray the expense of placing the window in 
position, and cleaning and renovating the church. 
Promises to the extent of 1701. have been given. 
The pulpits are to be removed, and a carved oak 
eagle for a lectern has been presented by the 
Earl of Dudley, at a cost of eighty guineas. 
His lordship purchased one in the Exhibition, 
but owing to the wood having split, he has 
ordered another to be made from a solid block of 
oak. The eagle and pillar stand above 6 feet 
high. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Braintree.—The new Braintree and Bocking 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institution has been 
| opened. The new building has been presented 
'to the Literary and Mechanics’ Institution -by 
It has been 
| erected at a cost, including purchase of site, &c., 


| 


which this edifice is erected is a portion of that gregation. The workmanship is in the diaphanie | of about 2,0001.; the architect being Mr. Henry 


of the well-known palace, built by King-Charles | 
II., from designs by Sir Christopher Wren, which, | 


process, a cheap substitute, as our readers are 
aware, for stained glass. A contemporary says 


| Stock, of London, the Essex county surveyor; 
/and the builder, Mr. J. Brown, of Chelmsford 


when given up by the sovereigns of England, that “without close examination it cannot be | and Bocking. It is built in the Italian style, the 


was given by William IV. to the late Duke of | 
Rutland, who used it as a shooting-box up to. 
the time of his death. The foundation-stone was 
laid by Mr. John Crossley, the Mayor of Halifax, 
on the 9th of October, 1862. The chapel is of 
the Medieval English character, the style being 
that of the latter half of the Early English 
period, and forms a parallelogram 68 feet by 42 
feet, internal dimensions, divided into nave and 
aisles by means of ornamental iron columns. At 
the south end of the building is a large octagonal 
apse, in which a carved pulpit, made of the old 
oak of the palace, is placed, as well as a per- 
manent platform enclosed by oaken rails, and 
intended for the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion and for speakers at public meetings. At 
the north end is a gallery extending the whole 
width of the chapel, supported by iron pillars, 
with an open traceried iron front, beneath which 
is a lobby forming an extensive vestibule to the 
external projecting porch, paved with encaustic 
tiles. The roof is divided into nave and aisles, 
and admits of an arcaded clerestory between 
them, glazed from end to end. This is sup- 
ported by the iron columns, carrying a series of 
five wooden arches springing from hammer-beams. 
The flank walls of the edifice have each a corre- 
sponding number of plain two-light trefvil- 
headed windows ; and in the gable fronting the 
High-street of the town is a window of geo- 
metrical tracery, 25 feet by 12 feet. The sitting 
portion of the chapel is formed of low open 





known from it.” 


STAINED GLASS. 
St. George’s, Bickley (Kent).—The five win- 





| dows to the chancel of this church, which is| 
apsidal, have been filled with painted and| 
stained glass. Each window comprises two large | 
openings, with a tracery heading, and each | 


opening contains two groups. Beginning on the 
north side, this window relates to St. Thomas. 
One group represents the Grief of St. Thomas for 
the Death of Lazarus. 2nd. The Incredulity of 
St. Thomas. 3rd. St. Thomas preaching to the 
Indians. 4th. The Martyrdom of St. Thomas. 
In the tracery light are the emblem of St. 
Matthew, and ornamental devices. Each open- 
ing throughout the whole of these windows is 
surrounded by flower-borders, the groups being 
on grisaille backgrounds and mosaic. The next 
window illustrates an event relating to each of 
the evangelists, viz.;—Ist. The Call of St. 
Matthew from the Receipt of Customs. 2nd. The 
Martyrdom of St. Mark. 3rd. St. Luke writing 
the Acts of the Apostles, dictated by St. Paul, a 
prisoner. 4th. St. John with St. Peter healing 
the Lame Man. In the tracery light is the 
emblem of St. Mark, &c. The next window, 
which is in the centre, relates to Our Saviour. 
lst. The Nativity of Our Lord. 2nd. His Bap- 
tism. 3rd. The Crucifixion, 4th. The Ascen- 
sion, In the tracery are the shield of St. George, 


| front being faced with white bricks, and the 
| mouldings executed in Bath stone. The front 
| portion, containing reading-room, library, com- 
| mittee-room, hall, and staircase, is two stories 
high ; and the lecture-hall, capable of seating 
upwards of 500 persons, runs out behind upon 
the ground floor. The lecture-hall walls are car- 
ried about 10 feet high, with piers projecting 
inside: these support moulded arched ribs, the 
ceiling being a semicircle, and rising to a height 
of about 26 feet. The platform at the end runs 
entirely across the room, and is about 9 feet 
wide. At the back of this is a retiring-room, 
for lecturers or performers. The hall is lighted 
by day with windows on either side; and at 
night, by two rows of hanging starlight gas- 
burners. The reading-room runs along the en- 
tire front, on the first floor, and is 37 feet long 
and 17 feet wide, with five circular-headed win- 
dows in front. Out of this opens a small room, 
for chess, &c. The library and committee-room 
and offices are on the ground floor. The entrance 
from the road is formed by an iron fence and 
gates, and white brick piers, with stonework, 
surmounted by globe lamps. The interior fit- 
tings of the building have been executed by Mr. 
W. Parmenter, of Bocking, and Mr. F. B. Crittall, 
of Braintree. : 
Romsey.—A deputation of the committee con- 
cerned in carrying out the new Town-hall and 
Exchange project in Romsey, waited upon Lord 
Palmerston to submit the plans of two sites 
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which had been selected as eligible for the new 
building, and to report progress in general. The 
deputation was accompanied by Mr. Bedborough, 
of Southampton, who had prepared the plans. 
His lordship expressed a preference in favour of 
the site in the Market-place to that in the Corn 
Market, and agreed to double his subscription to 
start with. He approved of the front elevation 
designed by Messrs. Hinves & Bedborough. 
Eceleshall—The new Market Hall and Corn | 
Exchange building has been opened. The new | 
building is of Composite order. The designs | 
were prepared by Messrs. Barrett & Son. The | 
dimensions are 56 feet long by 36 feet wide. The | 
lower part is fitted up as butchers’ shambles, 
with seats and tables for butter, eggs, poultry, 
and general merchandise. The upper part is to 
be used as an assembly-room and Corn Ex- 





each is by the form of the site. The 
height of the roof of the nave is 40 feet to the 
ridge, and is raised above the roofs of the 
aisles by a clerestory, filled with Hartley’s patent 
glass in the louvre form. The walls are built 
of stone found in the locality, relieved with brick 
piers and courses. The dressings of the windows 
are also brick, to correspond with the rough- 
faced keystones of the arches, the openings being 
filled with rough glass louvres, except the win- 
dows of the south end, which have iron frames 
and plate-glass. The assembly-rooms are ap- 
proached by a separate entrance in Broad-street, 
by an oak staircase. The room is 63 feet by 
33 feet. The roof is formed by five circular ribs, 
springing from corbels, enriched by festoons of 
flowers carved in stone. The ceiling is of Parian 
cement. The walls are stuccoed with tinted 


change, the dimensions of which are 52 feet | 8T°Y 


long by 22 feet wide, with two retiring-rooms, 
each 16 feet long by 11 feet wide, approached 
from below by a staircase of pitch pine, with 
mahogany handrail and oak balusters. The 
assembly-room has a cornice, with line enrich- 
ment and three centre ornaments, in flowers, 
from which are suspended three chandeliers. 
There is also an orchestra over the staircase 
open to the assembly-room, 16 feet long by 11 
feet wide. 

Bewdley.—The local council have taken steps 
towards the erection of a public building for the 
general use of the town. They have resolved to 
apply to the Treasury for a sum of money for 
that purpose, not to exceed 1,5001., out of the 
borough funds. 

Stourbridge. — The new County Court, in 
Hagley-street, has been opened. It is in the 
Italian style, and is built of Hollington (ashlar) 
stone. The public entrance is in front, and the | 
private entrance at the side of the building. It | 
is two stories in height, and the windows on the 
ground-floor are segmental, while the upper ones | 
are semi-circular. The ground-floor consists of | 
a court-room, 50 feet by 31 feet, and 21 feet high. | 
This, however,is not large enough for the require- | 
ments. It is lighted from two lantern windows | 
in the roof, and likewise from semicircular side- 
lights. At night the room will be lighted by 
gas from brackets. The other part of the same 
floor consists of a plaint office, a money office, 
registrar's office, and judge’s private room. 
flight of stairs leads to the first door, this in- 
cluding high bailiff’s office, sub-bailiff’s office, 
ante-room, and four rooms for domestic accom- 
modation. Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, was 
the builder, and furniture and fittings have been 
furnished by Mr. Stringer, of Stourbridge. The 
cost of the building (independently of land) is 
3,3001., and the contract for fittings and furni- 
ture 7501. 


South Molton.—The new market here has been 
opened. It has been erected at a cost of some- 
thing over 10,000%., of which 5,0001, have been 
raised by the sale of corporate property. The 
market adjoins the town hall, and is situate in 
the principal street. The site, purchased from 
the late Mr. J. E. Cuteliffe, cost 1,6001., and the 
building contracts amount to 6,6671.; while the 
extras are estimated at 1001.; the architect's 
charges, 350].; premiums for plans, 301.; and 
the legal expenses, 1,3931. 6s. 6d. ;—thus making 
a total of 10,1401. The building is in the Italian 
style of architecture, and the material brick and 
stone combined. Over the market is a large 
assembly-room. The market is flagged, at a cost 
exceeding 7001. Mr. W. F. Cross, of Exeter, was 
the architect ; and Mr. J. Cock, jun., of South 
Molton, the builder. The sub-contractors were 
Mr. Horne, of Barnstaple (who executed the 
masonry), Mr. Willshire, of Barnstaple (the iron- 
work), and Wigery, of Southmolton (the 
glazing). The market is situate on an i lar 
piece of land, sloping towards the south. The 
ground has been raised so as to bring it nearly 
level with the front street, supported by walls. 
The extreme interior dimensions of the building 





Keswick.—The New Cumberland Union Bank, 
Keswick, has been opened for business, form- 
ing an ornamental addition to the street archi- 
tecture of: Keswick. It is built after the design 
of Mr. Eaglesfield, of Maryport. The maso 


was done under the superintendence of Mr. J. 


Gibson, jun. ; and the joinering by Mr. J. Crosth- 
waite, both of Keswick. The walls are of blue 
ashlar stone, faced with quoins and pilasters of 
white Tallentire freestone, supplied by Mr. H. 
Graves, of Aspatria. The entrance to the bank 
is from the main street, opposite Museum-square, 
the site of the old establishment. On the south- 
east side of the building premises are fitted up 
for a post-office. The bank, which is detached, 
occupies a frontage of about 44 feet, and is more 
than 50 feet deep. There is a raised causeway 
of flagging in front of the edifice, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Croydon New Union House, Hospital, §c.—The 
designs submitted by Mr. John Berney, of Croy- 
don, in a limited competition for these works, 
have been chosen by the Guardians. The build- 
ings will be erected near the Croydon Cemetery. 
Botchergate Church, Carlisle.—Forty-one de- 
signs for this new edifice have been received 
from architects, and have been placed on view in 
the Fratery. The church will be constructed for 


A| the accommodation of 1,000 worshippers, the 


population of the proposed district being 4,500 ; 
and the cost of the building is intended to be 
3,0001., exclusive of fittings, school-house, and 
other expenses. The subscriptions amount to 
2,4261. 








STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 


Baron Marocuerti has received a commission 
to execute a statue of the Queen in bronze. It 
will be placed in the mausoleum at Frogmore, 
beside the statue of the Prince Consort. —— 
Prince Alfred is at present giving sittings to 
Mr. John Steell, at his studio, Edinburgh, for a 
bust, to be placed in the College Library, uni- 
form with that of the Prince of Wales in the 
High School——-A memorial stone, of white 
Carrara marble, is being erected in Addington 
Church, Surrey, to the memory of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.——A subscription, with a 
view to the erection of a memorial to the late 
Prince Consort in Pembrokeshire, Wales, has 
been commenced by the Mayor of Tenby. No 
sooner was the project made public than a con- 
siderable sum was realised ———-The Macaulay 
memorial for Trinity College, Cambridge, is nearly 
finished by Mr. Woolner. The historian, says 
the Atheneum, is seated in his college gown, 
with a book in his hand, the fingers pressed into 
the open leaves, as if he had been collecting 
points in an argument. The attitude is graceful 
and the face noble. It has not been settled 
where this memorial shall stand.——A marble 
bust of the late Field Marshal Lord Seaton, exe- 





are 320 feet long and 150 feet wide. The prin- 
cipal front is towards Broad-street, and almost 
entirely of Portland stone, the entrance being 
effected by means of three archways. Above 
the arches are the windows of the assembly- 
room. Above the side windows are circular 
ventilators, festooned with fruits and flowers. 
The whole is surmounted by a cornice and an 
open parapet of square balustrades. The roof 
is of wood and wrought iron, lighted from the 
top by skylights, supported by cast-iron orna- 
mented columns, with brackets and girders ; and 
divided into a nave 46 feet span; south aisle, 
35 feet span; north aisle, 24 feet; the width of 


peng Memetth eage are has been placed in the 
grand of the Senior United Service Club, 
Pall-mall. It stands upon a pedestal of Belgian 
red variegated marble, and bears an inscription 
in gold letters. The bust was presented to the 
club by Colonel the Hon. Francis Colborne, C.B., 
the field-marshal’s second son.—— Permission 
has been given by the Herefordshire magistrates 
for the erection of the statue of the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Baron Marochetti, 
in front of the Shire Hall, at Hereford.——A 
p ition is mooted to form a memorial cairn 
to late Duke of Athole, by the hands of his 
own people. The site mentioned is the shoulder 
of Craig-y-barns-hill, in the vicinity of Dunkeld. 
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NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


THE erection of the new cathedral at Cork is 
progressing rapidly. About 9,0001. have been 
raised towards defraying the cost of the building. 

The new ial schoolhouse at Down- 
patrick is in progress of building, and wil! con- 
siderably improve that part of the town in which 
it will be situate. The contractor is bound to 
have it completed by May next. It is to be 
hoped that some effort will be made to erect a 
town-hall or assembly-room on the unsight 
ruins which adjoin this schoolhouse, and whic 
have been long an eye-sore in the very centre of 
the town. It has been said, that Mr. Ker, M.P., 
the lord of the manor, intends to erect, at his 
own expense, some ornamental buildings on the 
ruins alluded to. A town clock is very much 
required. 

New works, according to the Galway Vindi- 
cator, are in progress at Lismany, the seat of Mr. 
Allan Pollok. The office, houses, stables, laundry, 
servants’ apartments, graperies, &c., are on an 
extensive scale. The architect is Mr. James F. 
Kempster, the county surveyor. The contractor 
is Mr. P. Cody, of Laurencetown. 

The subject of a new cemetery for Drumragh, 
Omagh, is being mooted, and Sir H. Bruce has 
been requested to give a portion of his lands to 
the parish for the purpose. The estimated cost 
is 5001. The Omagh Board of Guardians, so far 
as they are concerned, however, have decided 


against the outlay. 





THE LEVERAGE OF TOOLS. 


Tue question proposed by your correspondent 
“FF. B. B.,” p. 86, ante, can be answered by 
means of the investigations in the chapter on 
“ Resistance to Torsion,” in Fenwick’s “ Mecha- 
nics of Construction.” Let us take the case of 
a steel borer, having a handle at right angles, so 
as to form a tool of the shape of the letter T. 
In the first place, the effect of any power applied 
at the handle, to twist the tool round, is directly 
proportional to the length of the handle. 
Secondly, the twisting force obtained at the 
lower end of the tool is directly proportional to 
the length of the tool, and inversely as the 
fourth power of its diameter. The increase of 
length and decrease of diameter are, however, 
limited by the power which the metal possesses 
of resistance to torsion ; and this is ascertained 
by experiment only on different materials. _ 

E. Wynpuam Tarn, M.A. 





BUILDERS’ PRICES. 

I HAVE occasionally addressed a few lines to 
you on the inconsistencies of “ Price-books.” I 
now do so to elicit information on a very im- 
portant subject in connexion with builders’ prices. 
In “the good old times,” when tradesmen 
received a fair remuneration for their work, and 
were honest enough to try to excel in their 
several departments, some uniform standard 
seems to have been adopted by the surveyors of 
the day, who appear to have been men intelligent 
in their callings, if, at the same time, as has 
been represented, they were given to indulgence 
in the good things of life, the order for dinner 
being the first important thing to be attended to 
on measuring day. But now, in these days of 
cutting contracts, the young architects are com- 
pletely ignorant of the value or nature of the 
materials and workmanship they have to deal 
with. Contracts are taken haphazard: some 
may yield a profit of five per cent., and more no 
profit at all, excepting the successful individual 
may be clever enough to scamp his job without 
detection. But when extras come to be charged, 
by some sudden inspiration the builder finds he 
must charge prices that will yield him from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. fit — “he 
really cannot afford to do it for less.” If you 
remonstrate with him, “it is the usual rate 
vf charge in the locality: Mr. So-and-so 
always allows it, and you could not think of 
cutting him down below a living profit.” Now, 
as fashions change, and I am getting some- 
what towards the stage of “the sere, the 
yellow leaf,” my ideas may be behind the times, 
and it would be a ification to know what 
might be consid a fair and legal profit on 
builders’ work, and whether the same be applica- 
ble to all branches; or if each department is 
entitled to its separate standard. Also what is 
to be done in reference to discounts, i.¢., suppos- 
ing the standard of profit to be fifteen per cent., 
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and the tradesman is receiving a discount of 
thirty per cent. from the manafacturer’s list : 
the terms of payment should also be named in 
connexion with the per-centage of profit. In 
contract work, the builder generally receives 
seventy to seventy-five per cent. as the work 
advances, which might be considered as the terms 
where extras were concerned; and if longer 
credit were taken, a proportionate scale should be 
adopted to suit the case. Another question also 
arises: should the per-centage be equalized over 
every item in the account ? because I have seen 
an article in plumbers’ day-bills charged 100 
per cent. upon the cost, under the plea that a 
sufficient profit was not realized by the other 
portions of the account. As these very charges 
often lead to a disputed account, on what data 
must an arbitrator found his standard for a just 
and equitable arrangement ?—his own idea of a 
fair equivalent, the prices that the tradesmen in 
the locality think well to charge, or some recog- 
nized legal standard? I need not say that no 
fixed standard could apply to any but first-class 
work. Unsound work and unseasoned materials 
must always be subject to the opinion of the 
surveyor; but even these would bear some pro- 
portion to the standard set up in his own mind 
in reference to sound work. Lastly, would the 
quantity have any effect on the price to be) 
allowed, except where a large proportion of one 
description of work or material was supplied ? 
Z. 
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VENTILATING CEILINGS. 


Havine read your article on Hospitals, I beg 
to suggest whether the difficulty of ventilating | 
the wards might not be overcome by doing away | 
with the present plastered ceiling, and having | 
one formed on the undermentioned plan. 

The floor of upper ward to be carried on iron | 


George-yard, and in that part of Lombard- 
street, for building a new club-house and other 
buildings; and such an opportunity for the 
commencement of this glorious improvement 
may never occur again. 

I believe that it was the Great Duke of Wel- 
lington who first suggested this line when the 
new bridge was built ; and it is a great reproach 
to the City that the suggestion has never been 
carried out, as nothing can be more paltry and 
unworthy of the site than the present miserable 
abrupt termination of that part of King William- 
street behind King William’s statue. “he ne- 
cessity for relieving the overcrowding in Grace- 
church-street has long been allowed. The new 
City Club would be well placed in a handsome 
new street; and St. Michael’s-alley, George- 
yard, and Three Kings-court are all open spaces 
on the line. For a railway, it would be cleared 
in a few weeks. Can nothing be done before 
fresh buildings are erected ? 


bastic verbiage and arrogant self-assumption of 
his four lengthy letters, the only proof that Mr. 
E. has to offer, that the altar in primitive times 
stood “in the midst of the people,” and not in 
the apse, is this,—that the clergy sat in the 
apse, and, therefore, the altar was not there. 

The position of the seats for the bishop and 
clergy in the early churches was perfectly well 
known to every “ architect and antiquary” before 
Mr. Elliott was born or thought of, though he 
seems to think he has made a discovery. I have 
admitted that proposition from first to last. What 
I want to know, and what your readers want to 
know, is, how can Mr. Elliott prove that which 
he has challenged the whole world to disprove, 
viz. ; that the altar did not stand in the centre 
of the apse in front of the bishop’s throne ? How 
can he prove that it did stand in the middle of 
| the nave, outside the cancelli of the bema? Ab- 
| Solutely not so much as the merest shadow of a 
proof can he bring, not a single fact or instance, 





May railway companies disfigure our wer in support of his new theories and strange asser- 


and sweep away our houses by the thousand, and 


tions. I must say, Mr. Editor, I think he owes 


cut our poor City to pieces as they will ; when, | you and your readers an ample apology for the 
to make a much required and manifest improve- | space he has occupied in your valuable columns 
ment, such as a short piece of street or a small | with his “ mountain in labour,” for the “mus” 


space for a decent view of our metropolitan | that has resulted is “ridiculus” 


cathedral, one is met by hosts of opponents, and | 
the old winding lanes and crushing stoppages | 
are to be endured, without a hope of redress, 
unless the public and the public press come to 


|the rescue? In mercy help us to arrest the 


mania for dismembering our poor town by rail- 
ways, while our street communication is utterly 
neglected. Help us, ere it be too late. 

A Citizen. 


THE CHANCEL. 


“To be or not to be, that is the question ? ”’ 





I sarp in my last letter that I did not wish to 


deck beams: allow a space of say 2 feet below | prolong my controversy with Mr. Elliott; but, 
the floor ; then have a very light iron beam, with | as he has coolly denied my facts, I feel that my 
flanges: if the span be large, it would have to | silence at this point might perhaps be miscon- 


be attached by a light rod or two to the deck | 
beam. On the flanges of the beam sheets of | 
light perforated metal are to be placed, and the | 
ceiling is complete. 

Objections might be raised respecting its un- | 
sightly appearance ; but, by fixing thin strips of | 
metal, cut to any pattern, on the lower side of 
flanged beams, a very ornamental appearance | 
might be given, and it would allow a wide field 
for colour. 

The thin perforated metal being painted, and | 
made in pieces of say 5 feet long, or to fit pattern, | 
could be removed when they required cleaning, | 
without, in any way, interfering with the ward ; | 
or duplicates could be used. 

The way of getting the air would be by ex- | 
ternal iron gratings, with slopes rising to keep | 
the air from striking down the walls: there | 
would also be a moveable flap to each opening, 
so that it might be closed at pleasure. 

The advantages of the above plan would be— 

1st. Ventilation without draught. 

2nd. Great cleanliness, it being quite impos- 
sible for vermin to live, being so continually 


8rd. Fire-proof. 
4th. Gas and water-pipes could be got at. 
FREDERICK ELTzE, 








CITY THOROUGHFARES. 


You did me the favour to notice, some time 
since, a suggestion of mine of an admirable 
opportunity that occurred (by the taking down 
of some houses) of continuing the line of Can- 
non-street from St. Paul’s across to Eastcheap, 
and so on to the Tower; thereby doing away 
with a very awkward corner; opening up a very 
crowded thoroughfare, the traffic along which to 
the Docks is very considerable ; and forming a 
handsome and commodious street throughout. 

A chance of a more important improvement, 
which ought to be made in our much-encumbered 
City, presents itself now. Any one walking 
over London Bridge towards the City would re- 
mark that a church spire in Lombard-street, on 
one side, and the tower of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
on the other, exactly mark ont the line which 

William-street should follow, if prolonged 
to Cornhill; while, on the other side, the tower 
of St. Michael’s, as seen from Bishopsgate- 
street, shows how, by an easy bend, one of the 
finest approaches, and one much required, might 
be made to one of the best of our bridges with 
about the largest thoroughfare in the world. 

A very considerable opening is now made in 





strued. It is not I, but Mr. Elliott, who is 
guilty of “raising a false issue.” In his first | 
letter he argued that we ought to cease building | 
“ chancels” in the ordinary acceptation of the 

word, and erect in their stead “ chancel-plat- | 
forms” for the minister,—such, I suppose, as the | 
stage on which Mr. Spurgeon performs in the | 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. He proclaimed to the | 
whole world that he was in a position to prove | 
that in the primitive churches the altar stood | 
“in the midst of the people,’ without, and not 

within, the cancelli which formed the boundary 

of the bema ; and challenged any one to give an 

instance earlier than the ninth century in which | 
it was placed otherwise. I gave him half a) 
dozen and more in my last. He says that in 

each of these examples the portions I speak of 
are “modern additions.” I repeat, on the 

authority of an architect a hundred times better | 
known to the world than Mr. John Elliott, that 

in every one of the cases I produced “ the chancel | 
and apse are wndoubiedly contemporaneous with | 
the rest of the church.” He states farther, that | 
I have “ nearly trebled the depth of the apse or | 
chancel” (I said apse and chancel) “of St. 
Peter’s, and almost doubled that of St. Maria | 
Maggiore.” If so, the fault lies with the archi. | 
tectural plans professedly drawn to scale, which | 
I consulted. But even then the chancel would | 
be large enough for my purpose,—larger than | 
that of most Medieval parish churches. The 
mere fact that seats for a greater number of 
clergy and a larger choir, have in some instances 
been inserted at a later period, is simply “ nihil 
ad rem.” Mr. E. says it will “tend to clear my 
mind” if I remember that “the cancelli were 
simply railings ;” and that though the altar was 
“surrounded by railings,” it was not, therefore, 
“necessarily” on the bema. I was perfectly 
aware of the fact before Mr. E. informed me, 
and stated it in my first letter. But Mr. Elliott 
has undertaken to prove that the railings between 
the altar and the people, spoken of by Eusebius, 
were not the railings in front of the bema; and 
that the altar did not stand in the bema at all. 
I have challenged him to give his reasons,—to 
bring forward a single instance to prove this 
point. And what is the result? With all the 
self-complacency imaginable he answers, “ I have 
again and again giver this proof, in a shape no 
architect or antiquary can question, by pointing 
out that the seats of the presiding bishop and 
his fellow-presbyters were invariably at the ex- 
treme end of the apse”... . “and therefore (!) 
no altar could have stood on the platform between 
the ministers and the people.” This is really 
too childish and ridiculous! After all the bom- | 





enough. His 
arguments, if they can be called so, are really 
scarcely worth refuting. The bishop’s throne 
was usually quite elevated enough (I know an 
instance where it was raised ten steps above the 
floor of the bema), and the altar and cancelli 
quite low enough to admit of his being both seen 
and heard, though sitting behind the altar. The 
Orders of Council quoted by Mr. E. prove abso- 
lutely nothing, for they are, to say the least, 
quite as intelligible (I think most of your readers 
will agree with me, far more so) on the supposi- 
tion that the altar stood within the bema, as 
they are on Mr. Elliott’s. The decree of council 
of 567 simply permitted the laity to enter the 
chancel to communicate, instead of the elements 
being brought out. as heretofore, and as is still 
the case in the Greek Church, and administered 
in the nave. It is only right to point out that 
in the sentence in which he speaks of the can- 
celli separating the sexes, the word “table” is 
gratuitously added by Mr. Elliott in place of 
“temple.” As to his theory of connexion between 
the growing size of the chancel (to admit larger 
staffs of singers and clergy), and the develop- 
ment of the dogma of transubstantiation, it 
would be as easy to prove a similar connexion 
between that dogma and the gradual develop- 
ment of church spires since the ninth century. 
But I have done with a controversy which the 
utter inaninity of my opponent’s arguments has 
already made me ashamed of having entered 
upon. WILLiaM Purton. 

P.S. In most of the churches mentioned in my 
last the altar does stand, and therefore could 
have stood, and probably did stand at the first, 
in the centre of the bema, in front of the bishop’s 
throne. 





THEATRES. 


THEATRES in England continue to be built just 
as ill-arranged behind the scenes as ever. You 
never find a stage thoroughly warmed in winter : 
you never find a theatre that is not like a well 
in the daytime—cold, windy, damp. It is in 
this respect that the Russian theatres are 80 ex- 
cellent; the same temperature throughout, so 
that in winter-time the singers are at their ease 
during a day rehearsal; and not, as in England, 
in greatcoats, wrappers, and the like. The 
German theatres are also excellent for heating 
arrangement. At Munich, the walled-in stage, 
with passages outside, and the dressing-rooms 
opening thereon, is by far the best arrangement. 
The stage is thoroughly free from cold windy 
passages, and the heating apparatus is excellent. 
This subject deserves attention. When are we 
to have a really complete theatre—architecture 
and all good ; a simple English Gothic building, 
expressing the old traditions of our —— ? 

~ ¥. &. 








HOLIDAYS FOR THE WORKERS. 


I see it is the intention of the National 
Shakspeare Committee to endeavour to make 
the 23rd of April a general holiday. I hope 
they will succeed, for I believe that it is a step 
in the right direction,—and that we ought, in 
London especially, to have more days set apart, 
purposely for recreation. I believe, if we could 
only get a few holidays in the pleasantest part 
of the summer time,—when there are none at 
all, except, perhaps, Whitsuntide,—it would go a 
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long way towards diminishing the number of The result of his observations is the belief that 
Sunday excursion trains. I do not wish to say |“ asphalte, oils and essence of asphalte,” were 
anything as to whether the Sunday excursion in | the predominant matteys omployed, and are the 
itself is right or wrong, but I know that it is a | most efficient now, as is expressed in his con- 
great scandal to many; and, I believe it would | cluding sentence :—‘“The future of iron, cast- 
be far better if we could get a little fresh air now | iron, and'steel, depends on the use of bitumen, 
and then on working days and keep the Sundays | naphtha, asphalte, and such like substances.” 
for rest. I wish the church could shift Christmas | We incline to his opinion, that engineers, mecha- 
and Easter into the summer for the benefit of us| nics, marines, soldiers, artists, agriculturists, 


in London. 

Would it not be possible, just for the sake of 
an experiment, for employers and their work- 
men to set apart some day in June or July for a 
general holiday ? If any large number agreed 
to do so, the railway companies would be sure 
to run excursion trains in plenty. [would rather 
see the workmen agree to forego the day’s pay 
altogether, for I am sure they would gain by 
it in the long run by increased health: those, 
however, who did not like to do this, might make 


up by working an extra hour or so for a few | 


nights. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to quote afew words 
from John Stuart Mill’s “ Political Economy,” 
which bear a little on this subject, and which 
contain some good advice for us all. He says 
that,*— 

**Every real improvement in the character of the 
English, whether it consist in giving them higher aspira- 
tions, or only more numerous and better pleasures, must 
necessarily moderate the all-engrossing torment of their 
industrialism. There is no need, however, that it should 
diminish the strenuous and business-like application to 


‘and chemists, will gather from his researches 
practical knowledge of service. References are 
;made to every author he has quoted, and serve 
to show his research. 

Another great cognate commercial question 
_has been the subject of lively discussion in the | 
Italian Parliament, the extraction of iron and | 
steel from the magnetic sands on the Italian | 
| shores: now that Bessemer’s system has opened 
| a grand prospect for the future, the subjeet be- 
| comes more important. 

The Omnibus (a Neapolitan journal), of the 
14th of January, has an article by the same 
Signor Novi, against the patent granted by the 
Italian government to Mr. Long, of Genoa, for 
| his mode of “ extracting iron and steel from sea 
/sand,” in utter disregard of the Codici Napoli- | 
| tena, 1826, and the Codici Albertino, 1859 (the 
| laws especially relative to mineral productions). 
| His argument is, that such patents should only 
| be granted to an invention, or an introduction, 
hitherto unknown; whereas in this instance 
neither the one nor the other has occurred. The 


Aston Park, Brrurncuam.—The town-council 
have agreed to purchase the park, as a place of 
recreation for the people of Birmingham, for 
26,0001. 

Prorosep Sate or THE “Avecrion Mart,” 
Lonpox.—The company of proprietors to whom 
the well-known Auction Mart, by the Bank, be- 
longs, are about to sell it. Written tenders are 
to be sent in on the 29th inst., and if a sum be 
offered etjnal to a reserved price placed under 
seal prior to the opening of the tenders, it will 
be accepted. The company was formed in 1808, 
to purchase land and erect suitable buildings for 
the purposes of a general auction mart. It will 
be instructive to compare the value of the land 
then with its value now. 

DESECRATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—The proceed- 
ings of M. de Saulcy in the “Tombs of the 
Kings,” at Jerusalem, have excited considerable 
attention, and still greater indignation, among 
the Jews of the Holy Land. The desecrations 
with which the Frenchman is charged have 
altogether been denied; but according to the 
Jewish Chronicle, authentic news has reached 
London, placing the fact beyond all doubt. In 
a letter to the board of deputies, from the heads 
of the Jewish community of Jerusalem, these 
desecrations are minutely described. 

THe WorkMEN’s Civs MovemEent.—An effort 
is being made to form a club in Clerkenwell. 
The Bethnal-green club is progressing: the in- 
cumbent of St. Matthias, Hare-street, the Rev. 





the matter in hand which - ge (a the ag ae 'extraction of iron has long been practised in 
men, and is their most valuable quality. e desirable ws : . 
medium is one which mankind have not often known how Naples and Ischia, especially, where much sand 
te hit ;—when they do labour, to do it with all their might, 15 found containing crystallized magnetic iron. 
and especially with all their mind; but to devote to In fact, so far back as 1845, Signor Salvi, pro- 
saat aed in th poets — fewer ome the day, prietor of the iron foundry at Atripaldi, built 
OE er er furnaces especially for the casting of this sand, 
A Lonpon WorRkMAN. | and Signor Novi himself at the establishment of 
| Arms, at Torre Annunciata, proved the value of 
| the iron thus extracted, by the fact, that out of 
one hundred gun-barrels made therefrom, not 
one failed in proof. 








FORMATION OF SCAFFOLDING. 


Havinc come here lately from Glasgow, and 
being connected with the building trade, I was | 
a good deal surprised at the manner that builders | 





VARIORUM. 








erect their scaffolding in this part of the king- | 


dom, with poles and ropes. 

Poles and ropes might be nearly done away 
with by having strong wooden or iron masts, 
placed 30 feet or 40 feet apart, and 100 feet high 
(if required), having iron grooves and rack-work 
fastened thereon for the purpose of supporting 
wire ropes and iron rods. These grooves, rods, 
and rack-work would be fixed to the masts 
or posts, at such heights as corresponded with 
the different flats, or stories; and on the chains 
and rods light carriages, on rails, would convey 
the building materials to the workmen. 

Such scaffolding could be easily and cheaply 
put up and taken down; and, being much stronger 
than the present method, many valuable lives 
would be saved, and numerous accidents pre- 
vented. Rosert Crimi, C.E. 





“CHELSEA WORKHOUSE ADDITIONS.” 


S1z,—Your last number contains a letter from one of 
the competing builders in this matter, and he has not 
adhered to the truth in stating that I have charged 
eleven three guineas for the quantities, as those sums 
were received by me not for my own use, but on behalf of 
the guardians of the poor, according to the advertise- 
ments inserted by their order in the Builder; and each 
builder was told at the time he applied for the quantities 
that the guardians would not return the money. 

It is not unusual for public Boards to charge and retain 
an amount for the quantities. Gzorex C. Hanproxp. 








Books Beceibed. 


The Use and Preservation of Iron (“ Uso del Ferro 
e sua Conservazione Tradizioni ed Esperanze ;”’ 
Raccolte da Guiseppe Novi, Ufiziale Superiore 
@ Artigleria al Riposo). Naples, 1863. 

Sicnor Josern Novi, a retired officer of the 

artillery, has published a work on “ The Use of 

Iron, and its Preservation. December, 1863. 

Acts of the Royal Institution of Naples,” which 

deserves notice. Before France and England 

offered premiums for the invention which should 
best preserve iron ships from destruction, whe- 
ther by insects or incrustation, this officer had 
directed his studies to this subject, reading care- 
fully all the experiments which had been made, 
especially in America. Signor Novi begins from 
the beginning, enumerating what has been done 
from remote ages, whether by Jews, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Pelagians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Danes, Germans, or Britons. 





* Book L., chap. 7, § 3, 


Severat of the serials this month present 
features of special interest to our more technical 
jreaders. The Art Journal, for example, com- 
|mences with a paper by Professor Ansted on 
|“ Cyclopean Architecture in the Ionian Islands,” | 
| illustrated with examples from Santa Maura ; | 
| Cranea, Cephalonia (2) ; and Samos. The num- 
| ber has the usual allowance of excellent engrav- 
| ings, including one of “The Reading Girl.” 
| In the Social Science Review, the whole of which | 
of course concerns one section of our readers, | 
|there is an interesting paper on “ Art amongst | 
|the Buddhists,” founded on M. Barthélemy St. | 








| J. Colbourne, has given the use of his school- 
| rooms to the club, till a suitable house can be 
/procured. Over fifty men having paid their first 
| subscription, it was decided to open the club 

forthwith. The half-yearly soirée of the Hol- 
| loway Club has been held, when an address was 


| delivered by the Rev. H. Solly, secretary to the 
| Central Union. A conference of London secre- 
|taries (the first held) has taken place at the 
| Central Offices, 150, Strand, when the following 
| metropolitan clubs were represented :—Battersea 
| (forming), St. George’s Mission, Shoreditch, 
Holloway, Duck-lane, Westminster, Homerton, 
Forest-hill, Holborn (forming), Soho, Brentford, 
Kent-street, Borough (forming), Gravel-lane, 
Southwark, Kentish Town, Clerkenwell (form- 
ing), Wandsworth, Bishopsgate, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Victoria Docks, and Hare-street, 
Bethnal-green. 

THE EXTINCTION or Fires IN THE METROPOLIS. 
At the Inventors’ Institute, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. C. B. King, C.E., has read a 
paper before a numerous audience on “The 
Means and Appliances adopted for the Suppres- 
sion and Extinction of Fires, and a Review of the 
Engines at present in Use.” Mr. King con- 


| Hilaire’s report on Mr. Hodgson’s drawings *idered that the chief cause of fires was careless- 
'given by him to the Institute of France. ness on the part of servants. The fact that 
Fraser's Magazine, under the head of “ Public’ large fires were inextinguishable was in some 
Works,” makes an onslaught on the management | W8Y accounted for in science. The water thrown 





of the Government Board of Works, and 
with those who consider that it should be under 
permanent management. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine the “ Notes on the Architecture of Ire- 
land” are continued, and treat of Clonmacnoise, 
the place of the Seven Churches. The writer 
believes there is no stone building remaining 
there of any importance of a date prior to the 
eleventh century, the era in which, as he main- 
tains, building in stone was revived in other 
countries, The writer is not di to accept 
any dates which would force the belief that 
Ireland was at that time in advance of other 
countries. 











Miscellanen. 


Tue Roya Gop Mepat or ARCHITECTURE.— 
M. Viollet-le-Duc is named to receive the next 
medal. 


Tue Vicroria Cross GattEry.—We under- 
stand that a gentleman of Leeds has purchased 
from Mr. Desanges all the pictures forming this 
gallery, and will keep them together as a collec- 
tion illustrative of British valour. 


MaGazinE Por Gixts.—Many will hear with 
pleasure, as we do, that Mrs. 8. C. Hall has 
undertaken to conduct a Magazine for young 
ladies. Mrs. Hall’s mind, as we happen to be 
informed, has been much directed to such a 
publication for some time past ; and all who are 
acquainted with her will know how honestly, 
earnestly, and lovingly she will work in such a 
path. With the good literary and artistic aid 
Mrs. Hall may command, the intended new 


| venture can scarcely fail to succeed, 
} 








goes | upon them became disintegrated [decomposed ? ] 


| Mr. King considered the steam fire-engines best 
| for all practical purposes. The most efficacious 
| mode of extinguishing fires, however, was with- 
| out engines. In Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
' and several other towns, a high pressure 
| was constantly kept upon the fire-mains, which 
/enabled the water to be projected a sufficient 
| height, without the use of fire-engines. Were 
| such a system introduced in London, it would go 
| far towards entirely superseding the use of fire- 
| engines. 

Grove’s Gas Barrery.—A_ theoretical consi- 
deration of the arrangements and action of this 
battery leads Mr. T. A. Malone, late director of 
the laboratory of the London Institution, to 
suggest, in the Philosophical Magazine for 
January, 1864, that antecedent static action is 
necessary to produce true voltaic phenomena. The 
gas battery of Mr. Grove consists of a series of 
cells, each containing two tubes of glass sealed 
at one end, and in which are inserted, by fusion, 
long narrow platinum plates and attaching wires, 
the plates reaching a little below the bottom of 
the tubes. These tubes are partly immersed, by 
means of a ground collar, into a square three- 
necked Woulfe’s bottle, the centre hole between 
the tube-holes being stoppered. The tubes are 
usually two-thirds filled, the one with hydrogen, 
two volumes,—the other with oxygen, one volume 
—the bottle and remaining part of the tube hold- 
ing the usual dilute sulphuric acid to complete 
the circuit. The platinum is, in order to pro. 
mote contact with the respective gases and the 
liquid, covered with platinum-black. Metallic 
contact between the tubes, or to the galvano- 
meter, is made by mercury cups attached to the 
platinum wires. 
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Tue Permanent Exuipirion Buripine, Paris. 
Bills have just been posted in Paris announcing 
the sale of the Palace of the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion at Auteuil. The upset price is fixed at 
2,250,000f. The affairs of the company are 
about to be wound up. This a bad ending before 
beginning. 

THe CuatHam Surverorsuir.—The Chatham 
Board of Health had eighteen applications for 
the office of surveyor to the Board, according to 
the local News : the applicants were mostly from 
Chatham, Rochester, and Brompton. The list 
was reduced to two, Mr. Greenstreet, of Wal- 
worth, and Mr. Blackader, of Gillingham ; and 
ultimately Mr. Greenstreet was unanimously 
elected. 

Lewat’s Parent HEATING AND VENTILATING | 
Apparatus.—This apparatus has been recently | 
fitted up in the new Police-station at Black- | 
wood, Monmouth, by Mr. H. B. Sketch, builder, of 
Blaina, and we are told that the presiding | 
magistrates recognize in it a great improvement 
upon ordinary methods of heating and ventila- | 
tion. The apparatus consists of prismatic tubes, | 
is placed at the back of the grate, and has con- | 
nected with it pipes for conducting the warm | 
air generated in the tubes into the room. These 
pipes can also be conveyed to other parts of the 
building. If there be no possibility of the ad- 
mitted air being burnt in its passage through the 
tubes, the arrangement seems a good one. The 
constant admission and circulation in the apart- 
ment of large quantities of pure warm air is, of | 
course, a great advantage. | 

Proprosep “Junior ArHENe#UM Crivus.”’—The | 
number of the candidates seeking to enter the | 
Athenwum Club, and who have to wait some 
seven or eight years for ballot, has led to a pro- 
position for the establishment of a new Club upon , 
a similar basis. The promoters announce that 
the new Club is not projected in a spirit of rivalry | 








to the Athenzum, “but to meet the growing) - 


wants of. literature, science, and art; and with 
that view they will most cordially entertain the 
candidature of those gentlemen whose names | 
may have been, probably for many years, upon 
the waiting list of the Athenwum.” A very strong | 
committee, we are told, is in course of formation, 
and about 200 applications have been received 
already from would-be members. Letters may 
be addressed to Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., the 
secretary pro tem., at the committee-room of the 
Club, St. James’s Hall, Regent-street, London. 

How Citigs crow ty AmMertca.—When the | 
first sod of the Union Pacific Railway, for com- 
pleting railway communication from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, was dug last week at Omaha city, 
a citizen gave the assemblage an account of his 
arrival at that city, or rather at the site, in| 
October, 1854. “ Along the narrow path,” he | 
said, “cut by some stalwart men through the 
tall, rank prairie grass, I wended my way in 
search of the post-office. At length I found an 
old pioneer seated apparently in solitary rumina- 
tion upon a piece of hewn timber, and inquired 
of him for the post-office ? He replied that he 
was the post-master, and would examine the 
office for my letters. Thereupon he removed 
from his head a hat, to say the least of it, some- 
what veteran in appearance, and drew from its 
cavernous depths the coveted letters. To-day, 
our postal service, sheltered by a costly edifice, 
spreads its Briarean arms towards north, south, 
east, and west,” &c. Omaha city is now the 
capital of Nebraska. 

THE PNevmatic DespatcH.—It appears from 
the report of the directors of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company that various difficulties and 
delays have arisen from a combined opposition 
of tenants on the Bedford estate, and that, to 
avoid a protracted litigation, the main works 
from Euston-square to the City are being carried 
by the more circuitous route of Tottenham-court- 
road, about 800 feet of tube having been already 
laid down between Francis and University 
streets. Other portions of the line are being 
commenced in Broad-street, and the tube will 
now be laid at the rate of fifty yards a day. The 
commissioners of sewers wish the company to 
re-consider their route between Fleet-valley and 
the Post-office, suggesting the desirability of 
carrying the tube through the grounds of Christ’s 
Hospital, to avoid the obstruction to traffic in 
Newgate-street. The branch line from Euston 
station to the district post-office in Eversholt- 
street continues in good repair, and works satis- 
factorily. About 4,500 trains have been de- 
spatched through the tube during the past half- 
year with perfect regularity, and the wear and 
tear has proved merely nominal. 


i 
| 





THE WESLEYAN JUBILEE.—The Wesleyans of 
the London district have commenced the cele- 
bration of the jubilee of their Foreign Missionary 
Society. The sums already given or promised 
to the jubilee building fund have reached 
105,0001., and the committee are confident that 
not less than 150,000/. will be ultimately raised. 


Discoveries at Pompet.—Among the articles 
recently discevered at Pompeii, says the Chro- 
nique des Arts, is a small head of Juno, in silver, 
of exquisite workmanship; also the body, in 
silver, but broken; a bridle-bit in bronze; a 
lamp in the same metal, complete, with cover, 
suspending chain, and extinguisher; a patera ; 
a large and handsome vase, with the handles 
terminated by winged genii holding a cornuco- 
pia; other small vases in bronze; anda seal in 
that metal, bearing the name of the master of 
the house in which the articles were found,— 
Lucio Cornelio Diadumeno. 

Tue Srarmvep Grass Exurnition, Sovra KeEn- 
sINGToN Musgeum.—All the space is appropriated 
excepting one very large opening, which affords 











a good opportunity for the exhibition of a great 


New Prisons 1x GLAMORGANSHIRE, WALES.— 
The total cost of the new prisons in Glamorgan- 
shire was 87,0871., exclusive of architect's com- 
mission and some other expenses. The additions 
to the county gaol cost 40,7661., and the new 
oe of the House of Correction cost 
41,8071. 


Coatine oF Sutrs with Guiass.—By direction 
of the Admiralty, experiments, which are stated 
to be highly satisfactory, have been carried out 
at Woolwich dockyard to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of coating the bottom of iron ships ona 
plan invented by Mr. Leatch, which consists in 
coating the iron surface with gutta-percha or 
other cement, and on this soft material to fasten 
sheets of glass about a quarter of an inch thick. 
The glass is previously bent to the shape of the 
ship, and pierced for the reception of the screw 
or bolts, the apertures being lined with a soft 
adhesive composition, which prevents the fasten- 
ings from coming into immediate contact with 
the glass. 


Supstitute ror Gurra Percna. — At a late 


| meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, 


























window for a cathedral, should such be going on | M_ Serres gave an account of the Valata, a 
in any of the studios. It is to be hoped that/ shrub which abounds in Guiana, and affords a 
our artists in glass, taking the unmistakeable | jyice which he asserts is superior, for many pur- 








hint given by, amongst others, those who are 
directing the decoration of St. Paul’s, and have | 
thought it necessary to go abroad for the painted | 


glass required, will show what they really can do. | 


SocreTy FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
Arts.—The opening lecture of the present session | 
was delivered before the members of this so- | 
ciety, at their rooms in Conduit-street, by Mr. 
James Dafforne, who took for his subject, “ British | 


poses, to gutta percha, but especially as an in- 
sulating material for enveloping telegraphic 
wires. The milk or juice is drinkable, and used 
by the natives with coffee. It coagulates 
quickly when exposed to the air, and almost 
immediatley when precipitated by alcohol, 
which also dissolves the resin of the Valata 
juice. All the articles made with gutta-percha 
can be made with the sap of the Valeta, and it 














Art, Past and Present.” The lecturer briefly re- has no disagreeable smell. When worked up it 
viewed the growth and development of architec- | mes as supple as cloth, and more flexible 
ture, sculpture, and painting, as evidenced in the | than gutta-percha. M. Serres exhibited a num- 
works of the most eminent men who have con-| ber of articles manufactured of Valate milk. 


tributed tomake the English school what it now | UP to the present time it seems, from M. Serres’s 
is. While according full justice to what ap- | ®ccount, not to have become an article of com- 
peared worthy of commendation, he condemned | ™ercial export. 
much that was done in the present day, con-| (Caprrat EXPENDED ON Ratiwars.—The capi- 
sidering that the injudicious patronage too com- | tal expended in this country-on railways to the 
monly bestowed upon art of every kind, and the | present time has been upwards of three hundred 
false tastes which prevailed, are not calculated | and eighty-five millions sterling, or nearly half 
to exalt the fine arts to the high position they | the national debt. This amount has been devoted 
might reach under more discriminating en-| to the construction of eleven thousand five hun- 
couragement. The lecture was listened to with | dred miles of railway in the British Islands, 
great attention by a numerous audience. Mr.) which are now open for traffic. The works exe- 
cuted in connexion with these undertakings have 


Dafforne is doing good service by his lectures. 
Report to Crry Comxisston or SEwers.—Mr.| been of extraordinary magnitude. Navigable 


William Haywood, C.E., the engineer and sur-| rivers, and even arms of the sea, have been 
veyor to the Commission, has reported for the | crossed over ; hills have been pierced by tunnels, 


past year on the works executed for the Com. | #04 viaducts, embankments, and cuttings made 
mission. The report states, under the head of | in all directions. All this has been accomplished 
improvements, that frecholds in Great Tower- | within the life-time of a single generation of 
street have been purchased, for widening the | ™&™, who have not only executed the work, bat 
thoroughfare between Mark-lane and Tower-hill, | Provided the means out of their private resources, 
































(and frontages in Upper Thames 





-street, and in| 
Gracechurch-street and elsewhere, arranged to | 
be set back. Negotiations are pending as to 
purchase of properties in Newgate-street and 
Little Knight Rider-street, Threadneedle-street, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
for widening Church-passage, Gresham-street, 
and Dowgate-hill. The sanction of the Com- 
mission had been asked. but withheld, for the 
laying down of a pneumatic despatch-pipe, at a 
very great depth, through Holborn, Skinner- 
street, and Newgate-street, to the Post-office, 
and an application to Parliament by the company 
is anticipated. ‘The street gas-lighting is satis- 
factory, and the carburation useful when & 
proper supply of naphtha is afforded. 


EcciesioLtocicaL Society. — A committee 
meeting was held at Ark!ow House, on Decem- 
ber 16; present, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
the president, in the chair. Designs for various 
churches were submitted by their architects, in- 
cluding Mr. Slater’s desigus for a cheap church 
at Belfast, and for adding a low pyramidal cap- 
ping to the tower of Sheen Church, Staffordshire ; 
Mr. St. Aubyn’s design for a new parsonage at 
Devonport, and for a lichgate to a churchyard at 
St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall; designs by Mr. 
Buckeridge, for the chapel, &., of the hospital 
or priory of the Holy Trinity, Ascot, Berks, for a 
new church at Egutpoora, in the diocese of 
Bombay, for the restoration of Mursley Church, 
Bucks, and Streatley Church, Berks, and for a 
new probate registry lately built at Oxford. A 
curious collection of bell emblems and inscrip- 
tions, made during the course of many years by 
Mr. John Mears, a workmen in the employ of 
Messrs. Mears, of Whitechapel, was submitted. 
The committee much wished that so interesting 
@ series could be published. 








without any assistance whatever from the funds 
of the State. In a word, the railway system of 


| England has been the spontaneous out-growth 


of the native industry, energy, and enterprise of 
its people.—Railway News. 


Rartway Martrers.—The traffic receipts of the 
railways in the United Kingdom for the week 
ending January 22nd, 1864, upon a mileage of 
11,083, amount to 532,5191., being equal to 481. 
ls. per mile. For the corresponding week of 
last year the receipts were 490,7551. ; the number 
of miles open, 10,712, or 451. 16s. per mile. On 
the lines having termini in the metropolis the 
increase has been—on Great Eastern, 1,417. ; 
Great Northern, 4,8051.; Great Western, 3,896i. ; 
London, Chatham, and Dover, 1,3341.; London 
and North-Western, 8,9331. ; London and South- 
Western, 5441. ; Metropolitan Extension (London, 
Chatham, and Dover), 6201.; on the Midland, 
4,272l.; North London, 1321; South-Eastern, 
5461. On the metropolitan lines there is a decrease 
upoa the Blackwall of 48/., and on the London 
and Brighton of 1,4831——-Among the projects 
of the year is a scheme for sending a railway 
through the Thames Tunnel. The scheme is 

i “The East London Railway,” and 
Mr. William Hawes, chairman of the Thames 
Tunnel Company, is also its chairman. The in- 
tended line will proceed from a station close 
behind the Bank of England, across a 
Bishopsgate-street, Whitechapel-road, under 
London and Blackwall Railway and Ratcliff- 
highway ; thence in a deep tunnel under the 
eastern entrance to London Docks, and so on to 
the Thames Tunnel, through which it will pass 
southwards to form junctions with the South- 
Eastern and Brighton Railways. There will be 
about two miles of-tunnelling under streets and 
docks ; yet the estimate is only two millions. 
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Vatve or Crrr Prorertrr.—It is stated oo 
the premises occupied by the Colonial Li 
Office, in Lombard-street, have just been sold 
for 30,0001., the lease having about seventy 
years to run at a rent of 5001. a year. The area 
occupied is about 1,000 feet. 

Prosecrep New RalLwar OVER THE PYRENEES. 


the rear-guard of Charlemagne’s army, under 
Roland, was defeated and destroyed in 778. 
There is to be a station at this place. 

A New Ventitatine Hat.—A most simple and 


Tus Law Lire Assurance Socrery.—From 
the printed statement of accounts for last year 
of this iety, which was founded in 1823, we 
extract the ing items :—Assurance fund, at 
3lst December, 1862, 4,301,2101. ; at 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1863, 4,435,4401.: new premiums received 
31st December, 1863, under 228 policies, assuring 
308,7601. — viz., 12,7361.; renewal premiums, 
283,6341.; interest on investments of fund, 
154,8741. Disbursements: claims upon death 


ies and 
bonuses, 14,1031. : income-tax, snthe canmabe 
sions on , amounting to 296,3711. re. 
ceived, 12,368!.: directors’ fees, 3,0001. ; charges 
of management, 7,1761. 
Tae Porrers’ New Devine Cuamper, 
and efficient drying-rooms have ‘been 
introduced at the works of Messrs. Minton & Co., 





complete ventilating hat, and which is applicable 
to helmets and other head coverings, can be 
easily and cheaply constructed, by merely per- 
forating the hard and stiff inside body of the hat, 
after the manner of perforating the paper used 
for postage and receipt stamps. By the principle 
on which the proposed hat would be ventilated, 
the head would always be kept cool and com- 
fortable, conducing to the general health of the 
body, preventing premature baldness and loss of 
hair.—R. C. 

Recreation Grounps ror Dexsr.—A public 
meeting, con i 
with a i 


, which is due to the action of oxygen 
. If we raise the temperature to 
a@ low red-heat, it i i 


preventing absorptio - The prin- 
ore from which lead is obtained is the 
sulphide known as galena. 


It contained 
nearly 600 coombs of malt and barley. Settle- 
ment of the soil is blamed, but the materials 
used in the building are thought to have been 
insufficient. The damage is estimated at 1,0001. | 
——Some serious accidents have occurred at 


Stoke, and Messrs. L. Elliot & Son, Dalehall, 
which entirely remove all the hitherto attendant 
evils of the drying 


principle of these plans is a i 

which in the one nas te hie vara 

other horizontally, both fitted with 

enclosed in a chamber furnished with 

that a uniform heat is maintained at all 

The cylinder is subdivided into several sections, 
and is easily turned as required by the hand of 
the mould-runner : each of these is filled in rota- 
tion with the greatest facility, through an aper- 


remaining outstanding) ; the Equi 
paid divi pana mamedhaligenemeen: 
per cent. (less sums remaining outstanding), 
with a balance of 396l.; the Great Central 
dividends at the rate of 6 and 8 per cent. (less 
sums remaining outstanding), with a balance of 
18,4451.; the Imperial at the rate of 10 per 
cent., with a balance of 58,5001.; the Indepen.- 
dent at the rate of 10 per cent., with one year’s 
back dividend (1,5001.) and a balance of 3,5481. ; 
the London paid 36,8271. “bn Prune eae sums 

sae tatandi he 3 10 
per cent., with 8,1901. TB arrears for 1856, 
with a balance of 9301. ; the Ratcliffe dividend 
was 81. 15s. per cent., without a balance; the 
South Metropolitan, 10 per cent., with a balance 
of 10,369; the Surrey Consumers’, 10 per cent., 
with a balance of 4,0471.; and the Western, 10 
per cent., with 5,2851. “towards back dividends 
of less than 10 per cent.” 


Tae Merroro.itan ImproveMEnts.—Between 
the Railway Companies and the Board of Works 
there will within the next five years be carried 
out in the metropolitan districts alone a greater 
variety of the most stupendous engineering 
works than any other capital or country in the 
world can show. The Main Drainage and the 
Thames Embankments are in themselves achieve- 
ments which from their cost, difficulty, and use- 
fulness would suffice to crown the fame of any 
capital. The Holborn Valley Viaduct will be a 





the military excavations near Newpassage-hill, 
Devonport, from stones during blasting, thrown 
to a distance of 200 yards. Neglect of public | 
warning is attributed to the soldiery.——In the | 
Liskeard County-court thé other day, a heavy | 
iron chandelier broke from the ceiling while an | 
official was trying to turn it round to light, 
it. Fortunately, no one was below it at the 
time. A serious accident has occurred 
at Birkenhead Docks. i 


gigantic work ; the extension of the underground 
railway into Finsbury another; the Charing- 
cross bridge is no ordinary specimen of iron- 
work ; that for the railway into Cannon-street 
will, it is said, equal it. If Mr. Fowler carries 
out his high-level bridge at Limehouse, visitors 
by the river will enter London under an iron 
gateway, compared to which that at Menai will 
be an ordinary structure; while, further on, the 
railway at Blackfriars will span the river with a 
bridge which, from its size and strength, the 
solidity of its workmanship, and the rapidity of 
its construction, is long likely to be 














preaching-hall, Notting-hill. Mr. Tarrin 
architect. “The quantities by Mr. Eppy —— 
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For the erection of a residence at Sidmouth, Devons 
for Mr. L. H. Braham. Mr. W. F. Cross, architect :~ 
Butler & Turner 





For alterations and additions to Caldy Manor, 
dence of Mr. — w. &JS. Hay, 
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For three houses, for Mr. Charles Akins, Spitalfields. 
Mr, Reddall, Architect :— 


eoossoco 





For the vestry-hall and offices of St. M , Newington, 
Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect :— rs 
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For additional to Pitt 'e 
on Fameati architect? Press, Cambridge. Mr, 
WIE, BO. ona cccssvececeseess £1,656 
Bradwell 1,220 
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